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EDMUND  BEARD:  Good  morning  and  welcome  to  the  University  of  Massachusetts  at 
Boston.  My  name  is  Ed  Beard.  I'm  the  Director  of  the  John  W.  McCormack  Institute  of 
Public  Affairs  which  is  the  host  organization  for  today's  event.  The  McCormack  Institute 
is  a  public  policy  research  center  located  here  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts  in 
Boston.  We  have  a  particular,  although  not  exclusive,  focus  on  issues  of  concern  to 
Boston,  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  and  to  the  New  England  region.  The 
Institute  is,  of  course,  named  for  the  former  Speaker  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives,  John  W.  McCormack,  who  represented  what  is  now  Massachusetts' 
9th  Congressional  District,  in  which  this  campus  lies,  for  42  years,  the  last  nine  of  which, 
from  '62  to  '71 ,  as  Speaker  of  the  House.  Among  the  enterprises  housed  within  the 
McCormack  Institute,  we  run  a  Master  of  Science  in  Public  Affairs  graduate  program, 
and  I'm  pleased  that  some  of  our  graduates  are  here  today.  We  aspire  to  a  Ph.D.  in 
public  policy  studies  which  is  currently  at  the  Board  of  Regents  level  and  is  facing  both 
academic  and,  of  course,  budgetary  review.  We  also  publish  the  New  England  Journal 
of  Public  Policy,  a  copy  of  which  we  have  placed  in  your  folder.  Today's  event  focusing 
on  Southeastern  Massachusetts:  Maintaining  Momentum,  is  a  natural  subject  for  us 
since  we  are  interested  in  local  and  regional  affairs.  Southeastern  Massachusetts  is  the 
fastest  growing  region  in  the  Commonwealth,  and  we  increasingly,  as  a  university,  draw 
more  and  more  of  our  students  from  Southeastern  Massachusetts.  This  event  was 
organized  and  put  together  by  Ian  Menzies,  ably  assisted  by  Kathleen  Foley.  I  will  soon 
turn  it  over  to  Ian,  but  first  I  would  like  to  introduce  our  newly  inaugurated,  as  of  last 
week,  Chancellor,  Sherry  Penney. 

SHERRY  PENNEY:  Thank  you  very  much,  Ed.  On  behalf  of  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  at  Boston,  let  me  thank  you  for  coming  this  morning,  and  welcome  you 
to  our  seminar  on  maintaining  the  momentum  of  economic  growth  in  Southeastern 
Massachusetts.  I  am  especially  pleased  to  be  part  of  what  seems  to  be  a  tradition  in  the 
making,  given  that  this  is  the  second  year  that  the  McCormack  Institute  has  put  together 
a  distinguished  group  of  informed  speakers  and  respondents  to  discuss  specific 
concerns  of  the  Southeastern  region.  Let  me  take  a  moment  to  recognize  and  thank 
today's  presenters:  former  Massachusetts  Secretary  of  Economic  Affairs  Joseph  Alviani, 
who  will  deliver  our  morning  address,  and  Congressman  Joseph  Kennedy,  who  will 
speak  to  us  at  lunch;  our  session  leaders,  current  Secretaries  Amy  Anthony,  of  the 
Executive  Office  of  Communities  and  Development,  and  Frederick  P.  Salvucci,  of  the 
Executive  Office  of  Transportation;  Daniel  Greenbaum,  Commissioner  of  Environmental 
Protection;  and  New  Bedford's  City  Planner,  Alfred  J.  Lima.  I  would  also  like  to  thank  our 
panelists,  the  executive  directors  of  five  regional  planning  councils. 
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As  a  public  university,  U Mass/Boston  provides  a  setting  in  which  scholars  and 
academics,  public  officials  and  business  leaders,  along  with  interested  citizens  can  meet 
to  explore  common  issues.  We  take  on  this  commitment,  because  we  believe  that 
through  public  service  we  extend  the  intellectual  and  scientific  resources  of  the  University 
to  the  widest  possible  constituency.  The  University  fulfills  this  commitment  largely 
through  the  efforts  of  special  campus  institutes,  such  as  our  Urban  Harbors  Institute, 
which  conducts  scientific  research  and  policy  analyses  on  issues  pertaining  to  the 
aquatic  environment,  particularly  Boston  Harbor;  our  Gerontology  Institute,  which 
addresses  the  concerns  of  the  elderly  and  which  is  integral  to  the  success  of 
U Mass/Boston's  PhD  program  in  Gerontology  (one  of  only  two  gerontology  doctoral 
programs  in  the  United  States  -  the  other  is  in  California);  and,  of  course,  the  John  W. 
McCormack  Institute  of  Public  Affairs,  which  made  this  morning's  endeavor  possible.  In 
addition  to  sponsoring  conferences  and  seminars,  the  McCormack  Institute,  as  Ed  has 
mentioned,  also  publishes  the  New  Enoland  Journal  of  Public  Policy,  and  will  play  an 
important  role  in  UMass/Boston's  new  doctoral  program  in  public  policy. 

You  may  be  interested  to  know  that  I  have  asked  the  McCormack  Institute  to  put 
together  another  seminar,  this  one  for  the  campus  community,  to  help  us  gain  some 
overall  perspective  on  Massachusetts'  fiscal  condition.  One  specific  perspective  I  have 
requested  that  seminar  include  is  that  of  regional  concerns.  I  think  that  many  of  us 
agree  that  regionalism,  as  an  approach  to  economic  and  other  issues,  has  not  been  fully 
exploited.  In  the  particular  instance  of  Southeastern  Massachusetts--an  area  that  takes 
in  cities  and  towns  from  Quincy,  to  Attleboro,  to  Fall  River,  to  New  Bedford,  the  Cape, 
and  the  Islands-it  seems  to  me  especially  important  that  a  regional  approach  be 
seriously  considered,  because  the  problems,  that  are  confronting  us  do  not  stop  at  any 
one  community's  border. 

Certainly  those  of  us  involved  in  higher  education  see,  for  example,  the  continuum 
from  kindergarten  to  twelfth  grade  to  college  as  representing  a  single  system,  one  with 
problems  that  will  find  their  most  enduring  answers  in  collaborative  solutions.  It  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  report  that  many  families  in  the  Southeastern  region  look  to 
UMass/Boston  to  provide  a  university  education  for  their  sons  and  daughters:  21%  of 
our  student  body  live  in  this  region,  and,  to  cite  the  example  of  the  Campus'  closest 
neighbor,  the  City  of  Quincy,  more  seniors  graduating  from  Quincy  and  North  Quincy 
High  Schools  choose  to  attend  UMass/Boston  than  any  other  four-year  institution. 

I  must  take  a  moment  of  our  time  this  morning  to  tell  you  what  I  have  been  telling 
many  groups  during  the  last  several  months-something  about  the  financial  crisis  that 
has  beset  this  University.  We  began  the  budget  year  on  July  1, 1989  with  a  base  budget 
of  $62  million.  On  July  13,  that  base  was  reduced  to  $58  million.  We  were  then  told,  this 
fall,  to  take  a  4%  reversion  on  top  of  that-another  $2.4  million  cut.  No  institution  can  go 
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from  $62  million  to  $55.7  million  dollars  as  a  base  in  a  matter  of  months  without  suffering 
devastating  effects.  UMass/Boston  has  turned  away  qualified  students,  cut  staff,  cut 
faculty,  cut  programs  and  cut  operating  expenses.  The  Commonwealth  has  reduced 
funding  for  our  library  by  60%.  We  have  eliminated  all  but  the  most  essential  equipment 
purchases.  We  do  not  have  the  money  to  repair  or  maintain  computers  or  scientific  and 
laboratory  equipment  faculty  must  have  to  carry  out  their  research.  We  have  cut,  cut, 
and  cut.  UMass/Boston  is  currently  operating  without  65  faculty;  these  authorized 
positions  are  being  held  vacant,  as  are  over  100  positions  in  the  secretarial  and  technical 
areas  and  over  35  positions  in  the  professional  administrative  area.  In  addition  to 
reductions  in  personnel  and  operating  expenses,  we  have  also  raised  our  tuition  and  our 
fees,  a  sad  fact  of  which  many  of  you  have  personal  knowledge. 

These  are  difficult  times  for  UMass/Boston;  however,  it  is  our  profound  hope  that, 
by  working  with  groups  such  as  those  of  you  gathered  here  this  morning,  and  by  sharing 
our  expertise  on  a  range  of  issues,  those  collaborative  solutions  I  mentioned  a  moment 
ago  will  benefit  us  all,  and  UMass/Boston  will  emerge  from  its  crisis  a  stronger  and  more 
vital  institution. 

Thank  you  for  coming;  I  look  forward  to  today's  deliberations,  and  hope  that  they 
set  the  agenda  for  a  productive  12  months  that  we  can  review  at  next  year's  conference. 

IAN  MENZIES:  Thank  you  very  much.  Chancellor.  I  think  she  is  without  a  doubt  the 
University's  best  ambassador.  Good  morning  and  I  wish  to  add  my  really  sincere  thanks 
to  both  the  audience  and  speakers,  not  only  for  coming  today,  but  for  requesting  this 
second  seminar  on  Southeastern  Massachusetts.  As  moderator,  I'd  just  like  to  make  a 
very  few  opening  remarks.  I  am  sometimes  asked  why  a  seminar  on  Southeastern 
Massachusetts  and  why  hold  It  at  Mass/Boston.  It's  the  type  of  question  that  reminds 
me  of  my  grandmother  who  started  running  five  miles  a  day  when  she  was  65.  She's 
now  90  and  we  don't  know  where  the  hell  she  is.  But  seriously,  Southeastern 
Massachusetts,  which  begins  within  sight  of  this  campus,  has  been  a  neglected  region 
of  the  state.  The  old  saying  that  people  on  the  South  Shore  work  in  Boston,  but  people 
on  the  North  Shore  own  it,  is  descriptively  true.  And  politically  the  Southeast  hasn't  even 
had  the  clout  of  the  Western  part  of  the  state.  At  least  as  measured  by  Governors  and 
Lt.  Governors.  And  here  I  should  define  the  Southeast  because  it's  a  difficult  term  to 
really  define.  It's  really  that  part  of  the  state  bounded  by  a  line  from  Quincy  through 
Attleboro  to  Fall  River,  eastward  by  New  Bedford  to  the  Cape  and  islands  and 
Provincetown,  and  back  to  Quincy  via  Plymouth  and  the  South  Shore.  Some  will  say,  of 
course,  with  some  truth  that  the  region  has  contributed  to  its  own  neglect  with  an  odd 
ethnic,  political  mix  ranging  from  swamp  Yankee  to  Portuguese,  supplemented  by 
successive  southern  migrations  from  Dorchester  following  World  War  II  and  then  Boston 
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school  integration.  And  it  has  been  for  years  a  region  of  separated  fiefdoms  -  fiefdoms 
wary  of  change  and  wary  of  neighboring  communities.  But  that  aside,  the  Southeastern 
region  is  today,  as  we  know,  the  fastest  growing  region  in  the  state.  Yet  because  of  past 
neglect  including  a  weak  infrastructure,  it  may  arguably  be  the  region  least  able  to  cope 
with  growth;  growth  generated  by  the  movement  of  business  and  industry  into  former 
farmland  and  into  smallish  towns  not  geared  to  deal  with  the  pressure  of  change.  Today 
we  have  asked  our  speakers  to  suggest  both  how  the  Southeast  can  maintain  growth  in 
the  face  of  reduced  local  aid,  but  also  how  to  deal  with  growth,  including  protecting  the 
environment,  and  particularly  as  regards  local  initiatives.  At  the  same  time,  interspersed 
with  these  updates  on  economics,  housing,  transportation,  and  the  environment,  we  will 
weave  in  an  overview  of  the  entire  region  through  reports  by  the  Southeast's  state 
regional  planning  directors,  the  City  of  New  Bedford's  Planning  Director  and  the  Director 
of  the  Plymouth  County  Development  Council.  The  hope  is  that  seminars  such  as  this 
will  bring  the  disparate,  geographic,  and  political  sub-regions  of  Southeastern 
Massachusetts  closer  together  so  as  to  institute  cooperative  programs  that  could  reduce 
service  and  administrative  costs  through  regional  purchasing  and  other  means  and  build 
up  an  infrastructure  to  boost  growth  while  simultaneously  protecting  the  environment. 
That's  what  we  hope  to  get  through  today.  It's  pretty  ambitious,  but  I  think  we  can  do  it. 

I  now  would  like  to  switch  and  say  that  Joseph  D.  Alviani  was  for  three  years 
Secretary  of  Economic  Affairs  in  the  Dukakis  cabinet.  As  such,  he  was  responsible  for 
the  development  of  the  state's  economic  and  employment  policy  and  worked  closely 
with  cabinet  colleagues  in  science  and  technology  as  well  as  universal  health  care, 
hazardous  waste  facility  siting,  and  employment.  He  was  active  and  helpful  in  boosting 
Taunton  as  a  growing  high  technology  center.  Now  a  partner  with  Palmer  and  Dodge, 
Mr.  Alviani  was  a  former  Co-Counsel  to  the  House  Select  Subcommittee  on  Labor  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  Assistant  Executive  Director  of  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors. 
He  was  also  special  counsel  to  the  Massachusetts  High  Technology  Council  on  Tax  and 
Fiscal  Policy.  No  one  could  give  a  more  informed  overview  of  the  Southeast's  potential 
for  growth  in  the  face  of  tight  budget  and  reduced  local  aid  than  our  next  speaker,  who  I 
noticed  in  the  Globe  the  other  day  says  that  he  sort  of  misses  public  service.  Mr.  Joseph 
Alviani. 

JOSEPH  ALVIANI:  Thank  you  very  much  Ian,  and  Ed,  and  Chancellor  Penney.  I 
certainly  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  be  here  and  I  must  say  that,  with  due  respect  to 
my  colleagues  who  are  sharing  the  podium  today,  it  is  music  to  my  ears  to  be  introduced 
as  the  "former"  Secretary  of  Economic  Affairs.  As  many  of  you  know  this  isn't  the 
greatest  time  to  be  serving  in  Massachusetts  state  government.  It's  not  fun  going 
through  what  people  in  Massachusetts  government,  state  and  local,  are  going  through 
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and  let  me  say  that  although  my  entrepreneurial  spirit  has  been  kindled  by  my  new 
business  venture,  and  while  I  enjoy  being  a  refugee  from  the  public  sector,  I  have 
enormous,  enormous  respect  for  my  former  colleagues  and  friends  who  are  in  state 
government.  This  is  often  called  pandering  to  the  audience,  but  I  must  say  that  Fred  and 
Amy  and  Dan  Greenbaum  and  my  good  friend  Al  Raine,  who  was  just  named  the  new 
Secretary  of  Economic  Affairs,  and  others  like  them  at  all  levels  of  government  have 
been  absolutely  essential  in  generating  the  momentum  that  we're  here  to  talk  about 
today  and  try  to  determine  how  to  continue.  Many  of  you  here  today  have  also  been 
very,  very  important  participants  in  these  efforts  and  I  think  that  it  is  especially 
appropriate  while  we're  here  at  the  McCormack  Institute  that  we  should  be  aware  of 
those  contributions  -  contributions  made  by  people  often  at  great  sacrifice  to  themselves 
and  to  their  families.  And  frankly  I  think  everyone  in  public  service  deserves  far  better 
than  has  been  their  wont  in  the  public  press  lately.  I  have  the  good  fortune,  having  been 
secretary  for  three  years  and  now  being  asked  periodically  to  speak  at  seminars  and 
forums  like  this,  to  be  able  to  continue  to  speak  about  macro  issues  --  to  give  broad 
overviews  and  not  have  to  deal  too  much  with  specific  solutions.  So  in  order  to  maintain 
consistency,  what  I  hope  to  do  today  is  to  set  the  table  to  provide  some  context  for  the 
discussion  about  Southeastern  Massachusetts,  but  most  importantly  to  give  you  some 
of  my  observations  about  the  state  of  the  Commonwealth's  economy  and  the  impact  of 
that  economy  on  local  communities.  And  let  me  say  in  starting  that  it  is  absolutely  critical 
and  essential  to  keep  in  mind  that  there  is  a  difference  between  a  state's  economic 
health  and  its  fiscal  condition.  They're  related,  but  it  is  important  in  any  discussion,  and  I 
think  that  distinction  has  become  blurred  in  the  discussion  over  the  last  year  about  our 
fiscal  condition.  And  let  me  give  you  some  sense  of  what  I  mean  by  that.  Clearly  we're 
at  a  point  in  time  where  the  state's  fiscal  condition  requires  significant  attention.  And 
while  the  revenue  shortfall  that  hit  Massachusetts  last  year  was  not  unique  to  the 
Commonwealth  -  shared  by  New  York,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey  and  a  number  of  other 
states  -  we  in  Massachusetts  have  until  now  been  uniquely  incapable  of  getting  a  handle 
on  the  problem  and,  more  importantly,  in  suggesting  meaningful  solutions.  Other  states 
facing  the  same  problems,  and  there've  been  quite  a  few,  have  come  up  with  some 
combination  of  budget  cuts  and  new  revenues  and  have  moved  on.  And  have  moved 
on  with  some  innovative  programs  and  progress  in  terms  of  running  state  government 
and  the  effect  of  those  on  citizens  and  local  communities.  But  for  a  variety  of  reasons 
and  I'm  certainly  not  going  to  be  judgmental,  ranging  from  the  residual  effects  of  a 
presidential  campaign,  to  the  way  that  the  story  about  the  Massachusetts  economy  and 
fiscal  condition  has  been  carried  in  the  media  not  only  locally  but  nationally,  to  political 
posturing  on  Beacon  Hill,  Massachusetts  has  simply  lacked  the  political  will  to  respond 
to  the  situation.  And  I  think  it  should  be  abundantly  clear  that  what  we  have  in 
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Massachusetts  now  is  a  political,  not  an  economic,  issue.  And  it  is  important  that 
political  will  be  developed  to  resolve  this  fiscal  issue  so  that  we  don't  ultimately  damage 
our  economy  through  this  notion  of  a  fiscal  condition  that's  out  of  control.  It  is 
dangerous,  very  dangerous,  to  the  economic  well-being  of  the  Commonwealth  that  we 
don't  deal  with  the  fiscal  condition. 

But  let  me  talk  specifically  about  the  economy  for  a  moment  because  the 
empirical  data  that  we  have  continues  to  indicate  that  although  there  is  some  softening, 
our  economy  remains  basically  very  strong.  And  particularly  relative  to  other  states  in 
the  national  economy.  You  all  know  that  employment  remains  near  4%,  well  below  the 
national  average.  The  state  added  60,0CX)  new  jobs  in  1988  and  expects  to  add  another 
50,000  by  the  end  of  this  year.  Now  that  is  not  the  spectacular  1 25,000  new  jobs  that 
were  created  in  1985,  but  it  is  sound  growth  given  the  fact  that  we  have  a  population 
which  is  basically  stable.  Per  capita  income  is  well  above  the  national  average  and  our 
growth  in  personal  income  continues  to  be  one  of  the  fastest  rates  of  growth  in  the 
country.  The  volume  of  exports  shipped  out  of  Logan  Airport  is  up  nearly  40%  in  the 
past  two  years.  Now  that  number  obviously  indicates  a  basic  strength  of  the  regional 
economy,  but  frankly  Massachusetts  remains  the  hub  of  that  regional  economy.  So 
while  there  is  consensus,  I  think,  based  mostly  but  not  entirely  on  anecdotal  evidence 
that  there  is  a  slowing  of  our  economy,  fundamentally  the  state  economy  remains  sound. 
That  is  not  to  say  that  we  should  not  be  concerned  as  we  think  about  the  economy  in 
dealing  and  thinking  about  the  fiscal  situation.  It's  a  serious  problem  and  unless  dealt 
with  soon  will  have  the  effect  of  making  the  perception  of  economic  weakness  a  reality. 
The  business  climate  and  confidence  in  Massachusetts  as  a  place  to  do  business  will 
suffer.  We  could  in  fact  talk  ourselves  into  a  recession.  It  is  particularly  important  that 
not  be  the  case  at  a  time  where  we  are  engaged  in  an  international  economy  where 
international  companies  are  looking  for  places  to  do  business  in  the  United  States.  The 
competition  among  states  as  you  all  know  is  absolutely  ferocious  and  for  us  to  be 
burdened  by  the  perception  of  weakness  in  our  economy  and  a  very,  very  low  level  of 
business  confidence  in  our  economy  will  have  longer  term  effects  that  I  think  could  be 
very,  very  detrimental  to  Massachusetts  and  to  Massachusetts  communities. 

Now,  let  me  just  briefly  discuss  some  of  those  perceptions  and  the  ways  in  which  I 
think  the  fiscal  situation  has  an  impact  on  that  economic  health.  Now  the  first  and 
easiest  to  understand  is  simply  that  the  fiscal  situation  is  perceived  as  an  indicator  of 
economic  well-being.  Although  that  may  sound  contrary  to  what  I've  just  said,  I  think  it's 
an  important  distinction  to  understand.  At  the  risk  of  oversimplification,  our  current  fiscal 
situation  is  not  due  to  the  weakening  of  our  economy,  but  is  the  result  of  a  dramatic 
increase  in  state  spending  during  years  of  incredible  revenue  growth.  And  much  of  that 
new  spending  went  to  local  aid  in  the  wake  of  Proposition  2  1  /2,  to  important  programs 
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in  education  and  job  training,  and  to  the  restoration  of  environmental  programs  and 
revenue  sharing  cuts  by  the  federal  government.  Clearly  New  Bedford  and  Brockton 
and  many  other  communities  in  Southeastern  Massachusetts  understand  the 
consequences  of  the  kinds  of  cuts  that  have  been  made  in  federal  programs  like  the 
Clean  Water  Act.  The  state  came  forward  and  took  responsibility  in  trying  to  restore 
some  of  the  funds  that  were  lost  because  of  federal  cutbacks.  Yet  regardless  of  the 
merit  of  the  programs  that  were  funded,  the  fact  is  that  state  spending  more  than 
doubled  in  the  past  ten  years  and  after  adjusting  for  inflation  the  real  increase  was  about 
36%.  That  built  an  ever-expanding  base  of  expenditures  that  in  itself  builds  increases, 
even  if  you're  not  increasing  new  programs  and  new  program  expenditures.  And  while 
revenues  were  high  flyers,  we  could  accommodate  that.  But  now  that  we've  returned  to 
what  is  in  fact  normal  revenue  growth,  somewhere  between  6  and  7%,  the  state  frankly 
at  the  current  revenue  base,  cannot  afford  to  keep  a  base  of  spending  at  the  level  that 
it's  been.  So  if  we  accept  that  it  was  primarily  the  rate  of  spending  increases  that  got  us 
into  the  current  fiscal  situation,  it  is  clear  that  the  economy,  while  slowing,  is  still  strong.  I 
think,  however,  and  I  would  add  this  caveat,  that  what's  of  concern  at  the  moment  is  the 
fact  that  revenues  from  corporate  taxes  and  sales  taxes  have  been  significantly  below 
projections  for  the  past  two  months.  This  is  more  than  just  anecdotal  evidence  that  the 
economy  is  slowing  down  a  bit  and  I  think  all  of  us  need  to  look  very  carefully  at 
September's  revenues,  particularly  since  September  is  a  month  in  which  quarterly 
corporate  payments  are  made.  I  think  that  will  be  a  very,  very  important  indicator  of  the 
strength  of  our  economy.  And  I  think  that  if  the  trend  continues  of  the  slowdown  in 
corporate  taxes  and  sales  taxes,  and  there  is  no  political  solution  on  Beacon  Hill  to  the 
fiscal  situation,  then  the  fiscal  situation  will  worsen.  That  will  have  a  greater  impact  on 
the  economic  situation  and  we  will  get  into  a  spiral  where  we  will  walk  ourselves  right  into 
a  recession.  I  think  one  of  the  clear  indicators  of  how  much  this  perception  of  a  fiscal 
and  budgetary  situation  being  out  of  control,  of  the  kind  of  consequences  that  can  bring, 
is  what  the  rating  agencies  have  done.  I  have  never,  ever  seen  rating  agencies  say 
"You've  got  the  soundest  economy,  really,  in  the  country,  but  we're  going  to  lower  your 
bond  rating  by  x%."  I  mean,  it  is  a  significant  indicator  of  how  the  perception  of  a  fiscal 
and  budget  problem  can  lead  to  dramatic  economic  impact.  Because  it  does  have 
significant  economic  impact  when  you,  state  government,  other  authorities  are  out  there 
trying  to  borrow  and  have  to  pay  significantly  more  for  their  borrowings  because  of  lower 
ratings.  A  fiscal  crisis  does  harm  to  the  economy  in  a  number  of  ways  and  let  me  just 
briefly  list  them.  As  I  mentioned,  it  creates  the  perception  of  economic  decline  which  can 
become  self-fulfilling.  If  business  people  and  consumers  have  doubts  about  the 
immediate  future,  what  do  they  do?  They  behave  differently.  Business  people  don't 
begin  new  ventures  and  they  don't  invest  more  or  expand  existing  and  old  ventures. 
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And  consumers  buy  fewer  products  and  hold  onto  dollars  in  order  to  prepare  for  what 
they  think  are  going  to  be  bad  times.  Thus,  the  economy  as  a  whole  slows  down.  A 
recent  survey  by  the  Massachusetts  High  Technology  Council,  I  think,  confirms  this  fact. 
It  showed  that  four  out  of  every  five  CEOs  surveyed  believe  that  the  economic  climate  of 
the  state  will  decline  dramatically  in  the  year  ahead,  and  similar  surveys  of 
Massachusetts  residents  show  growing  concerns  about  the  future.  All  of  this  is  fueled  by 
continued  reports  of  layoffs  and  cutbacks  in  some  of  our  high  flying,  high  technology 
companies. 

Secondly,  the  state  has  less  money  for  the  kinds  of  infrastructural  improvements 
and  programs  that  are  critically  necessary  for  economic  health.  Certainly  I  don't  need  to 
tell  people  in  Southeastern  Massachusetts  how  critical  it  was  for  economic  growth  in  the 
region  to  complete  the  missing  link  in  Route  495.  You  know,  similarly,  it  is  as  important 
to  keep  and  maintain  those  kinds  of  roadways  that  are  in  fact  our  economic  arteries  as 
businesses  and  people  continue  to  try  to  move  goods  and  services  throughout  the 
Commonwealth.  And  third,  and  this  is,  I  think,  of  particular  concern  to  Southeastern 
Massachusetts,  a  fiscal  crisis  and  a  declining  economy  means  that  there  is  less  money 
to  funnel  as  local  aid  or  as  other  kinds  of  grants  and  assistance  programs  to  local 
communities  in  the  form  of  local  aid.  As  I  mentioned,  a  large  chunk  of  the  increase  in  the 
state  budget  was  a  result  of  Prop  2-1/2  and  an  increase  in  local  aid.  Local  aid  itself 
increased  by  82%  from  fiscal  year  '83  through  fiscal  year  '89,  and  the  proportion  of  local 
budgets  financed  through  state  aid  rose  from  28%  in  fiscal  year  '80  to  40%  in  fiscal  year 
'87.  And  look,  political  and  campaign  rhetoric  aside,  much  of  the  resurgence  in 
Southeastern  Massachusetts  was  directly  related  to  the  state's  ability  to  provide  those 
funds,  both  for  infrastructure  and  for  local  community  aid.  As  the  availability  of  the  funds 
decrease  those  who  rely  most  heavily  on  that  aid  obviously  stand  to  suffer  the  most. 
And  theoretical  formulas  which  try  to  minimize  the  impact  on  those  communities  that 
depend  most  on  local  aid  on  Beacon  Hill  are  still  not  going  to  assuage  the  fact  and 
reduce  the  consequence  that  those  who  need  it  most  are  going  to  miss  it  most.  In  fiscal 
year  '88,  for  example,  60%  of  New  Bedford's  total  revenue  came  from  local  aid,  making  it 
the  third  most  dependent  community  in  the  state.  And  Fall  River  was  the  fourth  most 
dependent  community  on  local  aid  with  nearly  58%  of  its  revenues  coming  from  the 
state.  How,  then,  do  we  maintain  the  momentum  established  during  the  time  referred  to 
as  the  "Massachusetts  miracle"  during  a  strikingly  different  period  of  fiscal  reality?  By  the 
way,  I  never  liked  the  term  "Massachusetts  miracle."  Not  only  because  I'm 
uncomfortable  with  alliterative  hyperbole,  but  because  it's  simply  not  true.  Miracle 
implies  that  what  happened  was  somehow  an  act  of  God.  Now  look,  God  helped,  but 
what  happened  in  Southeastern  Massachusetts  was  not  a  miracle.  It  was  the  result  of  a 
lot  of  good  ideas  and  very,  very  hard  work,  and  the  commitment  of  government,  the 
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business  community,  the  academic  community,  and  labor.  Those  people  came 
together,  as  Ian  indicated,  in  a  region  which  had  traditionally  been  very,  very  separate 
and  diffuse,  but  it  was  the  ability  to  come  together,  develop  common  strategies  and  deal 
with  regional  growth,  and  really  work  with  the  assets  In  that  region  with  some  seed 
money  from  the  state  and  some  very,  very  important  infrastructure  investments  that 
made  the  difference.  That  commitment  was  able  to  really  sort  of  debunk  the  statement 
of  one  of  my  predecessors,  George  Kariotis,  who  referred  to  Southeastern 
Massachusetts  as  the  end  of  the  universe.  I  mean,  we  all  know  it  is  one  of  the  quickest 
growing  regions  in  the  Commonwealth  now.  And  as  a  result  of  the  fact  that  you  had 
aggressive  and  affirmative  public  policies  with  some  commitment  of  dollars  to  the  region 
along  with  another  of  investment  by  private  and  public  sector  people  in  Massachusetts.  I 
think  it  is  fair  to  say,  despite  everyone  wanting  to  heap  criticism  at  this  point  in  time  on 
the  Dukakis  administration,  that  this  administration  saw  the  region  as  a  real  target  of 
opportunity  and  with  a  real  strong  statewide  economy  it  looked  for  places  to  grow. 
Southeastern  Massachusetts  was  a  natural  place  for  that  economy  to  grow.  It's  a  very 
simple  theory.  If  you  provide  a  base  in  terms  of  resources  and  infrastructure  for  the 
economy  to  grow  on  a  broader  scale,  you  therefore  allow  a  greater  opportunity  for  the 
economy  to  grow  as  a  whole  on  a  broader  base.  If  you're  simply  going  to  grow  an 
economy  around  128  and  495,  you're  going  to  have  a  pretty  concentrated  economy.  If 
you  make  the  investments,  however,  in  regions  where  investments  have  not  been  made 
before,  you've  given  opportunity  to  the  state  as  a  whole  and  those  regions  to  grow,  and 
therefore  have  a  broader  potential  for  economic  growth.  That  was  the  basic  theory  of 
our  targets  for  opportunity,  along  with  a  real  commitment  to  try  to  provide  equity  in  terms 
of  economic  growth,  by  providing  for  people  within  those  regions  to  be  able  to  grow  and 
to  be  able  to  get  productive  jobs.  And  I  think  that  theory  worked.  Between  '83  and  '88, 
the  number  of  employed  Southeastern  Massachusetts  residents  grew  by  almost  twelve 
percent,  while  the  annual  average  unemployment  rate  decreased  from  over  eight 
percent  to  nearly  four  percent  in  that  region.  In  Bristol  and  Plymouth  counties,  there 
were  more  than  43,000  net  new  jobs  created  during  that  period.  Now,  I'm  sure  I  don't 
have  to  go  into  detail  about  the  litany  of  success  stories  --  Miles  Standish  Industrial  Park, 
the  Four  River  Industrial  Park,  two  Fortune  500  companies  located  in  the  Lakeville- 
Middleborough  area;  Sippican,  Ocean  Spray,  and  many  others.  Not  just  high  tech,  but 
manufacturing  and  services,  photovoltaics  and  cranberries.  A  diverse  regional 
economy. 

But  the  question  before  us  today  is  how  to  maintain  that  momentum.  Fortunately, 
as  we  know  from  physics,  less  is  required  to  keep  an  object  moving  than  to  get  it  moving 
in  the  first  place.  And  I  think  we  can  keep  it  moving  with  less  in  a  couple  of  ways.  First, 
by  taking  full  advantage  of  funding  sources  that  are  still  available  to  us.  And  second,  by 
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strengthening  the  vehicles  of  public-private  partnerships  at  the  regional  level,  including 
all  of  those  parties  with  vested  interests.  And  what  I  mean  are  the  banking  communities, 
large  corporations,  and  the  utilities  that  exist  in  the  region.  They  should  all  be 
encouraged  to  participate  far  more  actively  in  the  effort  to  ensure  that  the  regional 
economy  grows.  I  mean,  I  believe  in  a  thousand  points  of  light,  but  I  know  that  those 
thousand  points  of  light  require  either  a  match  or  an  electrical  generator  to  get  started. 
And  all  I'm  suggesting  is  that  the  coming  together  of  the  public-private  sector  in 
Southeastern  Massachusetts  provides  that  kind  of  generation  and  that  kind  of  energy, 
and  we  need  it  continue. 

Now,  what  money  is  still  available?  Well,  let  me  give  you  an  example.  Much  of 
the  past  success  in  the  region  can  be  attributed  to  money  that  was  not  necessarily  in  the 
form  of  direct  local  aid,  but  rather  it  took  the  form  of  some  innovative  finance 
mechanisms  that  provided  some  of  the  capital  necessary  for  individual  companies  to 
grow.  From  1978  to  the  end  of  last  year,  the  Mass  Industrial  Finance  Agency  (MIFA) 
provided  more  than  $800  million  in  industrial  revenue  bonds  for  projects  in  the  three 
Southeastern  communities  of  Bristol,  Plymouth,  and  Barnstable.  Those  bonds  fueled 
220  projects  in  Bristol  county,  which  created  nearly  thirteen  thousand  new  jobs.  In 
Plymouth,  the  bonds  supported  132  projects,  creating  nearly  five  thousand  new  jobs.  In 
Barnstable,  there  were  38  projects  which  led  to  more  than  fifteen  hundred  new  jobs. 
Now,  that  kind  of  money  has  not  dried  up.  While  tax-exempt  revenue  bonds  have  had 
difficulty,  in  the  light  of  the  new  federal  tax  reform  act,  MIFA  and  other  state  agencies 
have  come  up  with  new,  creative  financing,  and  taxable  mechanisms,  which  when 
pooled,  can  still  give  reasonable  interest  rates  for  those  kinds  of  private  entities  that  are 
looking  forward  to  getting  started  up  in  that  region.  And  I  think  that  those  kinds  of 
resources  need  to  be  tapped.  Creative  and  innovative  business  opportunities  still  have 
available  capital  through  those  sources  at  the  state  level.  More  importantly,  those  state 
agencies  have  been  very,  very  successful  in  the  past  in  linking  with  private  financing 
institutions  to  provide,  in  a  sense,  pooled  capital  for  some  of  these  projects.  And  1  think 
that  kind  of  momentum  can  continue.  Those  initiatives  are  already  up  and  running,  and  I 
think  what  is  necessary  is  more  active  support  and  participation  in  these  types  of 
initiatives,  by  more  of  the  serious  private  sector  actors.  Let  me  also  describe  two  of  what 
I  think  are  -  and  I  use  these  as  models,  because  I  think  it  is  as  critically  important  to 
provide  vehicles  for  discussions  about  regional  issues,  as  it  is  to  determine  what  those 
vehicles  have  provided  in  terms  of  individual  programs.  Let  me  discuss  two  of  those 
vehicles,  because  I  think  they're  very,  very  important,  particularly  at  a  time  of  scarce 
resources. 

One  is  Mass  Jobs  Southeast,  and  the  other  is  the  Southeastern  Massachusetts 
Partnership.  Mass  Jobs  Southeast,  in  about  two  or  three  years  of  life,  I  think,  has 
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contributed  pretty  significantly  to  a  sense  of  economic  growth,  and  a  sense  of  vision  for 
economic  growth,  as  well  as  in  a  sense  identifying  some  of  the  needs  to  keep  that 
growth  going.  Principally,  in  focussing  on  job  creation,  job  retention,  skills  training, 
solutions  to  labor  supply  problems  in  a  customized  kind  of  way.  And  specific  economic 
development  opportunities.  That  entity  is  guided  by  a  commission  which  is  made  up  of 
business  and  government  leaders,  educators  and  labor  representatives,  and 
community-based  organizations,  with  the  state's  Department  of  Employment  and 
Training.  It  has  funded  programs,  including  special  recruitment  and  screening, 
customized  training  programs.  I'm  not  suggesting  that  those  steps  can  be  taken  without 
money.  But  Mass  Jobs  Southeast  has  demonstrated,  I  think,  that  with  very,  very  little 
seed  money  from  the  public  sector,  you  can  leverage  a  great  deal  of  private  sector 
involvement.  And  be  able  to  provide  programs  which  continue  to  recruit  and  entice 
companies  into  a  region  by  demonstrating  that  region  has  its  act  together,  and  that  there 
is  a  commitment  on  the  part  of  the  public  and  private  sector  actors  in  making  sure  that 
growth  continues.  Remember  perception:  that  kind  of  perception  is  very,  important, 
when  you're  out  trying  to  sell  your  region  to  companies  which  are  looking  for  places  to 
locate. 

The  other  program  that  I'd  just  briefly  like  to  mention  is  the  Southeastern 
Massachusetts  Partnership.  This,  too,  goes  to  the  point  that  Ian  raised  earlier,  that 
Southeastern  Massachusetts  has  gone  from  a  region  --  and  let  me  not  overstate  this,  I 
mean,  let's  face  it,  every  region  is  going  to  continue  to  have  some  of  its  problems 
between  its  own  communities,  diversity  in  terms  of  where  those  communities  are 
focusing  resources,  where  it  wants  its  economy  to  grow.  But  nevertheless,  given  where 
Southeastern  Massachusetts  had  been  eight,  nine,  or  ten  years  ago,  in  terms  of  a 
diffusion  with  separate  sort  of  fiefdoms,  it  has  come  an  enormously  long  way,  and  I  think 
a  very,  good  symbol  of  that  is  this  Southeastern  Massachusetts  Partnership.  It's  a  non- 
profit corporation.  Its  board  of  directors  is  chaired  by  the  president  of  Southeastern 
Massachusetts  University  (SMU).  And  it  includes  on  its  board  the  mayors  of  the  region's 
five  major  cities.  The  partnership  was  formed  to  promote  and  strengthen  the  region's 
economy.  And  it  does  it  by  drawing  on  the  expertise  and  resources  of  the  academic 
community,  the  public  sector,  and  private  actors  as  necessary.  It  is  engaged  in  long- 
term  resource  planning,  infrastructure  planning,  environmental  issues,  the  water  issue  in 
Southeastern  Massachusetts.  In  a  real  sense,  I  think  that  partnership  provides  an 
opportunity  for  the  region  itself  to  set  its  priorities,  and  to  articulate  and  advocate  those 
priorities  with  state  policy-makers,  as  those  state  policy-makers  are  trying  to  determine  in 
times  of  scarce  resources,  where  they  need  to  allocate  those  resources.  The  ability  for 
the  region  itself  to  identify  those  priorities  and  to  advocate  those  priorities  is  going  to  be 
critical  in  the  next  two  or  three  years. 
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Finally,  let  me  comment  a  little  bit  on  an  area,  which  I  think  is  important,  and  one 
that  I  am  engaged  in  pretty  actively.  You  know,  I  have  always  felt  that  the  business 
community  in  the  Commonwealth  and  the  private  sector  has  not  taken  the  kind  of  active 
role  that  it  needs  to  in  a  whole  variety  of  public  policy  issues.  They  will  sit  in  vaults  and 
coordinating  committees,  and  Mass  Business  Roundtables,  and  discuss  and  lament  the 
problems  of  the  Commonwealth.  They  will  talk  about  the  need  to  downsize  government. 
They  will  talk  about  the  dire  straits  of  our  roads  and  bridges.  And  yet,  when  push  comes 
to  shove,  whether  it  be  an  initiative  to  roll  back  taxes,  or  whether  it  be  an  initiative  petition 
to  place  tax  caps  on,  or  whether  it  be  an  issue  like  the  gasoline  tax,  you  usually  get  quiet 
acquiescence.  Well,  the  fact  is  that  over  the  next  two  or  three  years,  the  business 
community  and  the  private  sector  needs  to  do  more  than  quietly  acquiesce  in  some  of 
these  important  public  policy  issues.  When  the  gasoline  tax,  for  example,  comes  up  for 
deliberations  later  in  this  legislative  session,  it  is  critically  important  that  those  same 
business  leaders  who  have  been  saying  that  we  need  the  kinds  of  investments  in  our 
roads  and  bridges,  we  need  the  kind  of  investment  in  our  highway  fund,  it  is  critically 
important  that  they  come  forward  and  speak  very,  forcefully  and  very  articulately  about  it. 
I  think  it  is  important  that  people  like  you  talk  to  those  people  in  the  private  sector  and 
make  it  critically  important  that  their  voice  in  this  time  of  scarce  resources  is  going  to 
have  a  disproportionate  impact,  and  a  disproportionate  influence  on  legislators,  who  are 
very,  squeamish  about  doing  anything  that  has  the  word  "tax"  in  it.  I  think  there's  a  real 
opportunity,  as  a  result  of  the  basic  foundation  that  has  been  built  in  Southeastern 
Massachusetts,  in  terms  of  the  kind  of  alliance  that  has  been  built  between  public  sector 
actors  and  the  private  sector  community,  in  keeping  this  kind  of  momentum  going.  I 
think  the  state  still  has  significant  tools  to  use  in  that  process,  and  I  think,  despite  all  the 
pessimism,  that  the  future  for  Southeastern  Massachusetts  remains  very,  very  bright.  I 
would  venture  to  say  that  the  future  of  Southeastern  Massachusetts,  when  I  look  at  the 
other  regions  in  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  kinds  of  problems  that  those  regions  have, 
has  a  real  opportunity  for  continued  growth.  There  are  problems  to  manage,  but  I  think 
there  are  the  vehicles  there  to  manage  those  problems.  Thank  you  very  much. 
(Applause). 

IAN  MENZIES:  That  was  really,  I  thought,  a  terrific  analysis  and  a  really  positive  one, 
accompanied  by  thoughtful  warnings.  I'm  making  a  slight  change  in  the  order  of 
speakers  because  Fred  Salvucci  has  to  move  on  to  a  second  meeting. 

What  can  I  say,  really,  about  Fred  Salvucci,  that  most  people  don't  know  already. 
For  openers,  I  guess,  no  man  or  woman  in  Massachusetts  carries  a  heavier  public 
burden,  a  greater  responsibility  or  a  greater  opportunity,  to  ease  Boston's  growing 
gridlock,  than  the  Secretary.  In  the  $4,4  billion  Third  Harbor  Tunnel/Central  Artery 
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Project,  Fred  has  been  the  target  of  constant  criticism  and  innumerable  prophets  of 
doom.  It  takes  guts  to  push  forward,  when  thousands  forecast  a  fall,  but  it  was  also  Fred 
who  made  possible  today's  South  Shore  ferry  sen/ice,  who  fought  for  the  expansion  of 
the  subway  system,  and  for  improved  rail,  and  who  also  supports  the  restoration  of  the 
three  Old  Colony  rail  lines,  which,  however,  we  in  the  southeast  would  like  to  see  re- 
established as  quickly  as  possible.  Transportation  is  critical  to  the  growth  of 
Southeastern  Massachusetts,  as  Mr.  Alviani  pointed  out.  We  would  like  to  hear  what  the 
future  holds.  Fred?  (Applause) 

FREDERICK  SALVUCCI:  Well,  thank  you  very  much,  Ian,  and  I  enjoy  the  chance  to  be 
with  you  this  morning.  It's  really  tough  following  Joe  Alviani.  He's  so  eloquent,  and  he 
even  makes  a  pitch  for  the  gas  tax,  so  I  don't  (laughter)  have  to  say  more  on  that-  just 
pay  attention  to  what  Joe  said,  and  I  can  leave  early.  I'd  like  to  focus  in  on  a  few  points 
which,  I  think,  to  some  degree,  echo  and  reinforce  what  Joe  was  talking  about.  I  think  a 
good  place  to  begin  is  Rte.  495  in  Taunton,  because  it  is  an  example  of  an  approach  to 
economic  development  that,  in  my  view,  works,  and  has  been  proven.  It's  worth  looking 
back  at  the  period  during  which  we  put  the  missing  link  in. 

The  stretch  of  495,  that  was  called  the  missing  link,  was  a  big  issue  in  the  late 
seventies,  and  had  been  talked  about  for  a  long  time.  Most  of  the  political  pressure  to 
get  it  built  came  from  two  very  odd  places.  One,  it  was  seen  as  a  way  for  people  from 
Worcester  to  get  to  Cape  Cod  faster,  and  enjoy  their  vacations,  instead  of  having  to 
come  in  to  128  and  back  out  Route  24.  Two,  it  was  seen  by  the  people  who  lived  along 
Routes  104  and  106,  as  a  way  to  get  rid  of  all  those  folks  from  Worcester  heading  to  the 
Cape,  creating  traffic  jams  on  their  front  door  steps.  That's  really  where  the  pressure  to 
build  the  road  was  coming  from.  There  was  a  very  small  number  of  people  who  saw  the 
missing  link  as  an  economic  development  strategy. 

There  are  three  thousand  people  who  work  in  Miles  Standish  Industrial  Park,  who 
may  not  have  had  jobs  before.  In  terms  of  unemployment,  I  submit  that  putting  the 
missing  link  in  absolutely  turned  around  that  piece  of  the  economy. 

Taunton  had  never  recovered  from  the  Great  Depression.  Most  of  Southeastern 
Massachusetts  had  never  recovered  from  the  Great  Depression.  Putting  that  link  in  tied 
this  region  to  the  rest  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  link  and  private  investments  --  which 
Joe  Alviani  talked  about  --  make  that  recovery  possible.  So  that  in  Taunton,  instead  of 
double-digit  unemployment,  there's  a  labor  shortage  today.  That  labor  shortage  in 
Taunton  is  helping  to  offset  what  continues  to  be  a  surplus  further  south.  But  I  think  that 
it's  fair  to  say  that  the  construction  of  495  turned  around  that  part  of  the  economy.  And  if 
you  look  all  around  495,  there  are  similar  stories. 

Much  of  economic  development  in  Massachusetts  has  been  tied  to 
transportation.  When  the  rest  of  the  state  was  in  total  trouble  and  I  think  that  it's 
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indicative  that  Joe  uses  the  terms  128  and  495  to  talk  about  regions  -  when  the  rest  of 
the  state's  economy  was  really  in  the  doldrums,  128  was  experiencing  excessive  growth, 
in  terms  of  its  infrastructure.  What  happened  in  that  period  is  that  those  companies, 
which  could  not  grow  any  more  in  the  locations  they  were  at,  were  either  going  to  leave 
the  state,  or  grow  elsewhere  in  the  state,  and  the  real ...  the  real  strategy  that  worked 
here  in  Massachusetts  -  and  I  agree  with,  totally  with  what  Joe  said,  about  this  not  being 
a  miracle.  Miracles  come  from  God,  but  as  the  old  saying  goes,  God  helps  those  who 
help  themselves.  And  what  happened  in  Massachusetts  was  that  we  helped  ourselves. 
The  turnaround  in  Lowell  would  not  have  occurred  if  495  were  not  going  there.  It  never 
would  have  happened  without  Wang,  the  guy  who  was  willing  to  take  a  risk  and  invest 
money.  It  never  would  have  happened  without  a  good  work  force,  with  good  skills,  that 
Wang  saw  and  other  private  sector  people  saw.  But  also  it  would  not  have  happened  if 
495  had  not  gotten  built,  and  if  Lowell  had  not  been  viewed  as  an  accessible  place.  And 
what  the  Lowells  and  the  Tauntons  meant,  is  that  as  growth  on  128  generated,  rather 
than  leaving  the  state,  It  was  able  to  go  elsewhere  in  Massachusetts.  Governor  Dukakis' 
whole  regional  strategy,  in  trying  to  target  growth  in  a  kind  of  win-win  solution  --  was  that 
you've  got  too  much  congestion  on  128,  and  people  without  jobs  in  Taunton.  There  had 
to  be  efforts  made  to  try  and  get  some  of  the  jobs  to  go  to  Taunton,  where  there  were 
people  who  needed  them,  without  adding  to  128  congestion.  Let's  try  to  get  some  of  the 
jobs  to  go  to  Lowell.  Let's  try  to  get  some  of  the  jobs  to  go  to  the  Fitchburgs  and  the 
North  Worcester  County. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  during  the  first  Dukakis  administration,  we  built  1-190. 
Northern  Worcester  County,  like  Taunton,  was  an  area  that  had  never  recovered  from 
the  Great  Depression.  And  transportation,  along  with  other  public  investments  and  a  lot 
of  private  sector  interest  and  investment  -  it's  not  just  interest,  it's  putting  your  money 
where  your  mouth  is  -  turned  around  those  economies,  and  turned  areas  of  chronic 
unemployment  into  areas  that  have  a  labor  shortage.  It's  pretty  nice  to  have  a  labor 
shortage  problem  in  many  parts  of  Massachusetts.  That's  a  new  experience  for  many 
people.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  transportation  investments  made  a  critical  part  of 
the  difference  which  made  it  possible  to  turn  those  parts  of  the  economy  around. 

Now,  think  back  a  bit  to  the  situation  in  1975.  In  1975,  we  had  double-digit 
unemployment  in  the  state,  not  just  in  Taunton,  but  generally  the  whole  Massachusetts 
economy  was  in  pretty  slow  shape.  We  also  had  a  budget  deficit  of  something  over 
$500  million.  Remember,  there's  been  inflation  since  then.  So  we  had  a  budget  deficit  in 
'75  that  was  huge  in  its  relationship  to  the  state  budget,  huge  in  relationship  to  the  overall 
economy  of  the  state,  on  the  back  of  a  very  weak  economy.  So  the  problem  that  had  to 
be  dealt  with  in  1975  was  mammoth  in  comparison  to  the  fiscal  problem  that  people  are 
facing  now,  Joe's  absolutely  right.  This  is  a  political  problem  now,  not  an  economic 
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problem.  But  If  we  don't  cut  out  the  nonsense,  we're  going  to  talk  ourselves  into  a 
recession  by  exaggerating  the  size  of  the  problem  that  we  are  trying  to  deal  with. 

Think  back  to  75,  when  we  had  a  weak  economy  rather  than  a  strong  economy. 
Think  back  to  the  size  of  the  deficit  that  had  to  be  faced  on  the  back  of  that  weak 
economy,  in  comparison  to  the  size  of  the  economy,  the  weakness  of  the  economy,  and 
adjust  for  inflation,  and  you'll  appreciate  that  we  had  a  problem  at  least  four  times  the 
size  in  magnitude,  and  it  was  on  the  back  of  a  weak  economy.  In  '75,  somehow 
together,  between  the  private  sector,  the  public  sector,  and  the  legislature,  people  found 
the  courage  to  say,  "We  care  about  this  Commonwealth,  we're  going  to  invest  in  it,  and 
we're  going  to  turn  it  around."  For  all  of  those  folks  who  say  that  Prop  2  1/2  had 
something  to  do  with  the  job  turnaround,  check  the  numbers,  talk  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  about  when  job  growth  in  Massachusetts  turned  from  a  down-slide  into  going  up. 
And  the  year  was  1976,  long  before  Prop  2  1/2.  What  turned  around  the  economy,  I 
think,  was  a  Commonwealth  that  got  its  act  together,  that  dealt  --  and  it's  never  easy. 

I  was  there  and  '75  was  a  messy  year.  But  we  dealt  with  the  budget  problem,  we 
got  the  state  into  a  position  where  it  was  paying  its  bills,  and  the  key  is,  we  kept 
investing.  Nobody  was  saying,  let's  not  complete  495.  They  were  saying,  let's  complete 
it,  for  the  wrong  reasons  --  people  in  Worcester  wanting  to  go  to  the  Cape  wasn't  exactly 
the  primary  reason  to  get  that  built.  But  we  dealt  with  the  budget  problem  in  '75,  a  huge 
budget  problem  in  contrast  with  what  we're  dealing  with  today.  We  had  people  who  had 
the  courage  and  the  care  about  the  Commonwealth  to  say,  let's  invest.  We  did  495,  we 
did  1-190,  we  did  massive  investments  in  the  MBTA. 

Take  a  look  at  downtown  Boston  today,  take  a  look  at  downtown  Boston  ten  or 
fifteen  years  ago.  Ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  people  were  worrying  about  the  city  dying. 
Today,  people  are  worried  about  gentrification.  Gentrification  is  painful,  but  it's  a  nicer 
problem  to  be  dealing  with  than  a  city  that  is  dying.  I  think  those  transit  investments  had 
an  awful  lot  to  do  with  all  those  high-rise  buildings  you  see  in  downtown  Boston.  So 
whether  you're  talking  downtown  Boston,  or  whether  you're  talking  about  Taunton,  the 
link  between  investment  and  public  infrastructure  and  jobs  is  very,  very  real. 

I'd  like  to  say  a  couple  of  words  about  who  ends  up  paying  the  price  on  the 
recession;  I  think  that  it's  important  to  think  about  it  a  little.  As  I  said  earlier,  Taunton 
had  never  recovered  from  the  Great  Depression  before  we  built  the  495  link.  If  you  think 
back  to  the  Great  Depression,  or  you've  talked  to  your  parents  or  other  relatives  who 
lived  through  it,  there  was  an  interesting  segmentation  and  stratification  of  the  society 
that  occurs  during  that  kind  of  a  situation.  Everybody  in  the  world  who  I  knew  growing 
up  talked  about  the  Depression  all  of  the  time.  That's  because  I'm  Italian.  We  were 
latecomers,  the  first  ones  laid  off.  All  of  my  relatives  were  out  of  work  for  ten  years. 
Everybody  was  on  welfare,  the  WPA,  whatever.  A  whole  sub-culture  was  cut  out  of  the 
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society.  Whole  sections  of  the  state  were  cut  out  of  the  society,  and  never  got  back  in  to 
it.  A  brief  blip  during  World  War  II.  It's  a  very  sectoral  thing.  Some  people  lived  well 
during  those  times.  If  this  economy  turns  back,  who's  going  to  get  cut  out? 

Massachusetts  has  a  lower  unemployment  rate  among  black  people  than  the 
unemployment  rate  among  white  people  in  most  other  states.  That  kind  of  progress  is 
going  to  be  lost.  If  we  are  a  Commonwealth,  and  we  care  about  each  other,  and  we 
want  to  take  care  of  each  other,  think  a  little  bit  about  that  kind  of  stratification, 
geographically  and  socially,  that  occurred  -  that  occurs  when  an  economy  goes  down. 
The  last  ones  into  the  job  are  the  ones  who  are  the  first  hurt.  And  that  is  not  nice  for  the 
people  who  are  safe,  because  the  kind  of  stratification  that  occurs  in  the  society  is  not 
good  for  any  of  us.  We're  all  interdependent,  we  live  in  one  society,  the  best  social 
program  we  have  is  continued  economic  growth.  It  is  essential  to  give  people  dignity 
and  a  means  of  supporting  themselves,  that  we  continue  to  grow  with  the  economy,  and 
the  strategy  for  doing  that  is  to  deal  with  the  fiscal  issue  and  to  continue  to  invest  in  our 
economy. 

Joe  did  me  the  favor  of  talking  about  the  gas  tax.  So  let  me  reciprocate  and  talk  a 
little  bit  about  health  care  for  all,  which  Joe,  as  Economic  Secretary,  played  a  major  lead 
role  in  putting  together.  People  are  running  around  saying  we  can't  afford  health  care  for 
all,  but  the  people  who  are  saying  we  can't  afford  health  care  for  all  are  the  ones  whose 
health  care  is  taken  care  of.  There's  an  old  saying  that  we  hear  all  the  time  about  biting 
the  bullet,  "You  gotta  bite  the  bullet,  these  are  tough  times."  I  would  remind  you  that  the 
expression  about  biting  the  bullet  comes  from  the  period  during  the  Crimean  War  and 
the  Civil  War,  when  there  were  some  horrible  casualties  and  there  was  no  anesthesia.  If 
you  were  going  to  cut  somebody's  leg  off,  because  he  had  been  wounded,  the  fellow, 
the  cuttee,  was  given  a  bullet  to  bite,  so  that  the  cutter  would  not  have  to  listen  to  his 
screams.  The  person  biting  the  bullet,  was  the  person  who  was  getting  his  leg  cut  off. 
He  was  being  told  to  sort  of  grin  and  bear  it,  so  that  the  cutter  didn't  have  to  listen  to  the 
screams  of  agony. 

So  when  you  hear  people  say,  "We  can't  afford  health  care  for  all,"  ask  them  if 
they've  got  their  health  care,  if  their  kid  is  in  trouble  and  needs  a  serious  operation,  and  if 
that  kid  is  going  to  be  taken  care  of.  And  if  the  answer  is  yes,  then  tell  him  he  has  no 
right  to  express  that  opinion.  We  live  in  a  society  that  ought  to  provide.  We  are  the  most 
wealthy  society  in  the  history  of  this  planet,  and  in  Massachusetts,  we  are  in  the 
wealthiest  corner  of  that  society.  For  us  to  be  in  that  corner,  in  1989,  while  the  people 
who  lost  World  War  II  -  the  Germans,  the  Japanese,  the  Italians  -  all  have  universal 
health  care  for  their  citizens,  and  we,  living  in  the  wealthiest  commonwealth  in  the  whole 
country,  say  we  can't  afford  it:  that's  nonsense. 

But  there's  an  economic  dimension  to  it,  as  well  as  social.  Ask  yourself,  in  what 
area  of  our  economy  do  we  continue  to  have  world  primacy?  We  have  world  primacy  in 
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health  care.  We  have  the  best  hospitals  in  the  world.  That  is  a  major  economic  asset. 
That  is  terrific  for  us,  as  citizens.  I  live  here  .  My  granddaughter  had  a  very  serious 
problem  when  she  was  born.  If  it  weren't  for  the  Tufts-New  England  Center,  she  would 
not  have  survived.  I  thank  God  that  I  live  in  this  city  and  that  great  institution  is  here.  But 
it  is  not  only  as  citizens  that  we  benefit  from  these  things.  Having  those  health 
institutions,  world  primacy  in  the  health  care  field  is  a  tremendous  asset  to  our  economy. 
We  shoot  ourselves  in  the  foot  if  we  underfund  that  part  of  our  economy.  These  are 
investments  that  we  have  to  make  in  our  own  future.  These  aren't  costs,  this  isn't 
spending,  this  is  investing  in  keeping  our  economy  growing  so  that  we  ail  have  an 
opportunity  to  participate  in  It.  We  have  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  best  kind  of 
social  program,  which  is  a  job  for  everybody,  so  people  can  provide  for  themselves. 
That  happens  through  investment.  That  happens  through  investment  in  the  health 
system,  that  happens  through  investment  in  our  transportation  system. 

In  our  transportation  system,  you  get  what  you  pay  for.  Somehow,  we  were  able 
to  figure  that  out  in  '75,  when  we  made  these  big  investments.  We  have  to  be  able  to 
figure  it  out  again  now.  We  live  in  a  northern  climate.  I  know  it  comes  as  a  surprise,  but 
it  snows  here  every  year,  there  is  frost  every  year.  I  know  in  the  middle  of  the  summer, 
that's  hard  to  remember.  But  somehow  we  don't  bother  to  budget  for  snow  removal. 
It's  not  a  surprise,  you  know,  it  happens  every  year.  One  would  think  you'd  remember 
that. 

We've  got  a  gas  tax  in  Massachusetts  at  11  cents  a  gallon.  It's  one  of  the  lowest 
in  the  country.  It's  the  lowest  in  New  England.  Connecticut  is  at  20  cents,  and  they're 
going  to  23  cents  in  a  year.  Rhode  Island  is  at  20  cents.  New  Hampshire  is  the  second 
lowest,  and  they  are  at  14  cents.  We  live  in  the  frost  belt.  We  don't  just  get  one  freeze 
and  one  thaw.  It  freezes  and  thaws  all  winter  around  here.  Now,  in  terms  of  public 
works,  you  want  to  be  above  the  frost  belt  or  below  it.  You  either  want  to  be  in  Alaska, 
where  it  freezes  once  and  it  stays  frozen  all  year,  and  then  in  the  end  it  melts,  and  that's 
it,  or  you  want  to  be  in  the  south  where  it  never  freezes.  But  when  you're  in  this  belt,  and 
it  goes  up  and  down  all  winter,  you  get  maximum  damage  to  the  roadways.  For  us  to 
have  one  of  the  lowest  gas  taxes  in  the  country,  given  the  wear  and  tear  on  our  roads 
because  of  our  climate,  is  ridiculous.  The  national  average  gas  tax  is  seventeen  cents  a 
gallon.  Our  cost  structure  is  higher  than  the  cost  structure  in  southern  states.  So  for  us 
to  be  pretending  that  we  can  have  a  first-class  transportation  system  and  not  pay  for  it  is 
silly. 

Now,  during  the  boom  years,  we  were  able  to  finance  investments  in 
transportation  through  the  general  fund.  There  was  so  much  revenue  coming  in  each 
year,  that  there  were  excess  revenues.  So  the  general  fund  helped  the  transportation 
fund.  That  was  OK.  It's  not  a  religious  principle  that  the  gas  tax  should  be  higher.  The 
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gas  tax  is  not  there  for  Its  sake,  it's  there  to  pay  for  roads.  When  the  general  economy 
was  going  well  enough  that  the  general  fund  was  able  to  pay  for  the  roadway 
investments,  as  it  was  from  '83  through  roughly  a  year  ago,  fine.  It's  OK  to  have  a  low 
gas  tax.  It's  kind  of  nice.  I  mean,  it's  not  a  matter  of  principle  that  that  tax  had  to  be  at 
the  national  average. 

Now  we've  got  to  face  a  reality,  a  new  reality,  that  the  general  fund  is  not 
overflowing.  The  general  fund  is  having  difficulty  covering  those  costs  that  it  needs  to  be 
covering,  and  as  Joe  pointed  out,  making  up  for  all  those  cutbacks  in  the  federal  level, 
which  are  the  real  source  of  much  of  this  problem.  If  that  is  where  the  general  fund  has 
to  go,  and  I  think  that's  a  reasonable  proposition,  then  it  means  that  we  have  to  do  what 
every  other  state  in  the  country  does  vis-a-vis  transportation,  and  pay  for  what  we're 
getting.  Most  states  finance  transportation  out  of  user  fees:  that's  gasoline  tax  and 
registry  fees.  We  had  the  lowest  registry  fees  in  the  country.  We  don't  anymore,  but 
they  are  basically  at  the  national  average.  To  listen  to  the  Jerry  Williams  show,  you'd 
think  we  were  triple  Mars  or  something.  We  went  from  among  the  lowest  registry  fees  in 
the  country  to  the  national  average.  We  are  among  the  four  or  five  lowest  in  the  country 
with  the  gas  tax.  We  need  to  get  up  to  at  least  the  national  average  in  gasoline  taxes, 
and,  I  submit,  a  bit  higher  because  we  are  a  northern  state,  so  that  we  can  pay  for 
transportation  out  of  transportation  funds,  like  every  other  state  does.  It  was  nice  while  it 
lasted,  while  the  general  fund  was  able  to  contribute  to  transportation,  and  allow  us  to 
have  our  cake  and  eat  it,  too:  invest  in  transportation  and  continue  to  have  a  lower 
gasoline  tax  than  all  of  our  neighbors.  The  fact  is,  that's  no  longer  the  case.  The  general 
fund  has  tremendous  pressure  on  it  to  pay  for,  among  other  things,  health  care  and 
education,  which  are  also  essential  to  our  economy  and  our  well-being.  But  we've  got  to 
face  the  fact  that  if  we  care  about  investing  in  transportation,  we've  got  to  pay  for  it  the 
way  other  states  do,  through  gasoline  taxes  and  registry  fees.  We've  got  some  leaflets 
here  on  the  gasoline  tax,  if  you're  interested.  There  is  a  direct  correlation  in  our  ability  to 
maintain  what  we  have,  in  terms  of  infrastructure  and  new  investments,  therefore  we 
need  an  increase  in  the  gasoline  tax  to  fund  transportation  out  of  transportation 
revenues. 

I  guess  I'll  make  a  comment  about  the  artery /tunnel,  not  to  leave  it  unspoken,  and 
since  Ian  mentioned  it  in  his  too-kind  introduction.  The  artery /tunnel  project,  I  think,  is 
going  along  quite  well.  The  engineering  is  going  fine.  It  represents  an  opportunity  to 
bring  into  this  region,  over  the  next  decade,  over  four  billion  dollars  of  federal  money.  It's 
coming  exactly  when  our  construction  economy  needs  that  shot  in  the  arm;  it  is 
analogous  to  the  495  and  1-190  opportunities  of  a  decade  ago.  A  tremendous 
opportunity  to  benefit  from  the  construction  dollars  in  the  short  run,  and  by  laying  a  base 
for  continued  economic  expansion,  to  benefit  from  increased  economic  activity  of  all 
kinds  in  the  long  run. 
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Cambridge  Systematics  did  an  analysis  for  us  on  the  work  that  we're  putting 
together  on  our  supplementary  environmental  studies.  One  issue  was,  what  is  the 
impact  on  the  economy?  I'll  give  you  one  item  that  came  out  of  the  study  that 
Cambridge  Systematics  did:  based  on  the  federal  funding  projections  that  we  have,  local 
contributions,  and  the  local  matching  contribution  that  Massachusetts  must  come  up 
with  to  get  that  federal  money  into  the  state,  the  Massachusetts  treasury  will  make  a 
dollar-seventeen  for  every  dollar  that  It  puts  into  the  artery /tunnel  project,  because  of  the 
multiplier  effect,  because  of  putting  people  to  work,  and  the  beneficial  impact  of  that  on 
the  economy,  because  an  employed  construction  worker  buys  an  automobile  and  pays 
the  sales  tax  on  it  rather  than  collecting  unemployment. 

That  impact  on  the  economy,  in  the  narrowest  of  terms,  just  the  impact  on  the 
Massachusetts  treasury,  the  Massachusetts  treasury  comes  out  a  dollar-seventeen 
ahead  for  every  dollar  it  puts  into  the  project.  That  doesn't  count  the  tremendous 
difference  in  human  terms:  having  people  working  instead  of  on  unemployment.  It 
doesn't  count  the  tremendous  shot  in  the  arm  to  the  other  parts  of  the  business 
community  which  benefit  from  customers,  rather  than  people  who  don't  have  any  dollars 
in  their  pockets. 

This  is  a  tremendous  opportunity  to  keep  our  economy  growing,  but  like  every 
other  road  project  in  the  state,  we  have  to  deal  with  our  local  finance  issue.  We  have  to 
deal  with  the  registry  fees,  as  was  done  a  year  ago,  and  the  gasoline  tax.  Get  it  up  at 
least  to  the  national  average,  so  that  we  can  put  our  local  share  on  the  table. 

In  terms  of  regional  impact,  I  want  to  be  real  clear,  because  the  artery /tunnel  is  a 
big  project.  The  press  talks  about  it  a  lot,  and  people  think,  "Oh,  that's  where  the  money 
is  going  to  go."  We  have,  sitting  on  the  shelf,  millions  and  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
highway  projects  ready  to  go  to  construction  right  now,  but  which  cannot  go  to 
construction  because  we  have  a  cap  placed  on  us  because  one,  we  don't  have  the 
gasoline  tax,  and  two,  the  projects  are  spread  all  over  the  state.  As  we  speak,  in 
Southeastern  Massachusetts  alone,  there  are  about  thirty  million  dollars  worth  of 
projects  which  could  go  out  to  bid  next  Saturday  if  we  got  a  break  on  this. 

Commissioner  Garvey  feels  that  by  the  end  of  this  calendar  year,  we  will  be  in  a 
position  to  have  close  to  $400  million  worth  of  bridges  and  resurfacing  and  roadway 
projects  all  over  the  Commonwealth  on  hold,  primarily  Southeastern  Massachusetts  and 
Western  and  Central  Massachusetts.  So  the  first  beneficiaries  of  an  increase  in  the 
gasoline  tax,  if  we  get  it,  and  I  would  like  to  say  when  we  get  it,  because  I  can't  envision 
continuing  the  way  we  are  --  the  first  beneficiaries  are  Central,  Western  and 
Southeastern  Massachusetts.  So  this  is,  I  hope,  an  issue  that  can  unify  people.  I  hope 
the  issue  gets  strong  support  out  of  the  business  community,  which  is  in  the  forefront  of 
those  asking  for  new  roads  and  new  investments,  and  needs  to  be  at  the  forefront  of 
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those  saying,  "Yes,  you  get  what  you  pay  for,  and  we  have  to  pay  for  it,  and  this  is  a 
reasonable  way  to  pay  for  it,  it's  the  way  every  other  state  in  the  country  pays  for  it." 

So  I  want  to  thank  my  friend  Joe  Alviani  for  introducing  the  gasoline  tax  for  me, 
but  certainly  reinforce  that  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  a  state-wide  strategy  of 
infrastructure  investment.  The  first  beneficiaries  of  that  will  be  Southeastern  and  Central 
and  Western  Mass,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  benefit  to  the  entire  state.  I  think  we  have  to  think 
back  to  what  we  did  with  495,  and  see  it  as  a  model  for  how  we  keep  the  Massachusetts 
economy  growing,  and  keep  opportunity  growing  in  the  Commonwealth. 

I  really  appreciate,  Ian,  the  chance  you've  given  me  to  talk  about  transportation 
and  the  economy,  and  I'll  see  you  at  the  next  conference.  (Applause). 

MENZIES:  I'll  get  myself  together . . .  Fred  has  got  to  leave,  but  I  really  -- 1  don't  know 
whether  Hugo  is  having  an  impact  on  this  conference,  but  I  think  it's  moving  at  a 
dynamic  pace.  And  many  thanks,  Fred,  who  unfortunately  can't  take  questions,  but  I 
think  his  factual  material  answered  its  own  questions.  I  think  what  we  will  do  is,  go  to  the 
next  speaker.  Amy  Anthony,  and  then  we'll  have  a  few  questions,  after  she  has  finished 
speaking.  And  I  just  want  to  say  that  no  one  knows  more  about  housing,  and  especially 
affordable  housing,  than  the  next  speaker. 

Amy  Anthony  has  a  national  reputation  as  a  housing  expert.  A  reputation 
recognized  when  she  was  asked  to  serve  on  the  bi-partisan  U.S.  Senate-appointed 
national  housing  task  force  in  1987.  And  she  was  the  only  state  housing  official  asked  to 
do  so.  The  results  of  that  task  force  report  are  contained  in  the  current  housing  bill  now 
being  debated  by  Congress.  Since  her  appointment  as  Secretary  of  Communities  and 
Development  in  January  of  1983,  seventy-five  communities  throughout  Massachusetts 
have  developed  their  first  affordable  housing  units.  She  has  the  knack  of  getting  things 
done,  with  a  smile,  using  a  discreet  blend  of  carrot  and  stick.  And  she  has  a  successful 
record  in  the  private  sector  as  well.  Her  early  years  after  Smith  College  began  in  public 
service,  when  she  directed  a  housing  allowance  project  in  Springfield.  But  after  seven 
years,  she  established  Amy  Anthony  Associates,  a  most  successful  consulting  and 
development  company,  whose  clients  included  federal  and  municipal  agencies  and  the 
private  sector.  Then  she  went  back  into  public  service,  which  has  been  our  gain.  Amy 
Anthony.  (Applause). 

AMY  ANTHONY:  Thank  you,  Ian.  I  want  to  a  say  that  I  dressed  today  so  as  to  be  clear 
that  my  colorful  outfit  would  differentiate  me  from  Fred  Salvucci,  my  brother  secretary, 
who  I  knew  would  look  far  drabber.  But  all  of  you  who  know  Fred  know  that  he's  far 
more  colorful  in  other  ways.  . 

I  want  to  speak  to  you  today  and  update  you  about  housing,  the  state  of  housing, 
affordable  housing,  and  the  momentum  associated  with  it  this  year.  But  I  thought  I  ~ 
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parenthetically,  I'd  like  to  just  mention  a  few  thoughts  about  local  aid.  Frank  Keefe  was 
Secretary  of  Administration  and  Finance  for  many  years,  and  during  all  those  years, 
when  the  state  was  handing  out  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  new  state  aid  every 
year,  I  wasn't  part  of  that  picture.  But  now  that  we're  cutting  back  on  state  aid,  the 
Governor  said,  "Amy,  we  need  you,  you  gotta  get  involved  here."  I'm  pleased  to  do  that. 
It's  an  enormous  challenge.  But  the  Governor  has  asked  a  group  of  businessmen  and 
municipal  leaders  to  serve  on  a  task  force  to  deal  with  what  the  Governor  really 
considers  the  most  critical  issue  that  we  face,  which  is  the  financing  of  local  government 
as  we  go  into  the  nineties.  That  hard-working  group,  chaired  by  John  Hamill  of  the 
Shawmut  Bank,  has  a  dawning  agenda.  It  is  looking  at  three  areas.  It's  looking  at  the 
area  of  local  expenditures,  which  have  increased  over  the  last  eight  years,  although  not 
--  only  about  one  percent  above  inflation.  Looking  at  the  state  as  a  source  of  revenue, 
and  at  local  revenues.  Clearly,  all  three  of  those  have  got  to  be  addressed,  in  order  to 
bring  an  equation  that  is  not  working  into  some  kind  of  order.  Clearly,  state  aid,  which  as 
others  have  mentioned,  went  up  at  an  enormous  rate  over  the  past  six  years.  Local 
government  has  got  far  more  than  their  pro-rated  share  of  the  increase  in  state  revenue, 
and  that  state  revenue  was  increasing  in  double  digits.  That  is  simply  unrealistic,  looking 
forward.  On  the  local  revenue  side,  I  think  this  is  an  apropos  fact,  based  on  some  of  the 
discussion  you've  already  heard,  local  revenue  increased  through  allowable  property  tax 
increases  at  two-and-a-half  percent,  with  an  additional  three  percent  specifically 
attributable  to  growth.  So  I  think  that  as  we  look  at  the  equation  at  the  local  level  over 
the  last  seven  or  eight  years,  the  place  that  growth  has  played  in  that  is  very  significant. 
And  in  fact,  a  mayor,  who  shall  remain  nameless,  from  the  Southeastern  part  of  the  state, 
I  was  speaking  with  him  about  how  he  was  handling  the  cutbacks  this  year.  First,  of 
course,  there  was  level  funding,  and  then  there  was  in  fact  a  cutback  in  local  aid.  I  said, 
"How's  it  going?"  I  said,  "What's  it  going  to  do?"  And  he  indicated,  obviously,  regret  that 
it  had  happened,  but  then  indicated  the  amount  of  new  revenue  to  that  community  by 
virtue  of  growth,  which  was  three  times  the  amount  of  the  cut  in  local  aid.  So  that  puts  in 
perspective  how  communities  have  managed  in  the  last  eight  years,  and  where  they've 
gotten  those  revenues. 

The  task  force  had  a  hearing  yesterday  in  Springfield.  We  had  a  number  of 
people  that  we  met  with  and  who  spoke  to  the  group.  One  person  spoke  about  what  he 
considered  to  be  the  false  dichotomy  that  is  often  drawn  between  state  and  local.  And  I 
think  it's  something  that  we  should  all  be  reminded  of,  because  in  an  era  of  cutbacks 
and  tightness  and  difficulty,  it's  easy  to  indulge  in  finger-pointing  among  levels  of 
government.  I  think  it's  important  to  remember  that  the  public  doesn't  differentiate  real 
clearly  between  who  is  the  state  government  and  who  is  the  local  government,  who  is  a 
legislator  and  who  is  an  executive,  and  we  all,  I  think,  get  damaged  by  that.  But  in 
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addition,  it  simply  is  a  false  dichotomy.  The  speaker  yesterday  spoke  about 
adolescents,  and  about  the  impact  on  one  sector,  an  at-risk  and  important  sector  of  our 
population.  Those  impacts  come  from  both  directions.  Teen  pregnancy  programs  cut 
at  the  state  level.  Counselors  in  the  schools  cut  at  the  local  level.  Special  police  units  to 
deal  with  teenagers  in  trouble  --  cut.  So  that  the  impacts  come  from  various  directions.  I 
think,  similarly,  if  you  look  at  the  area  of  local  capacity,  and  if  you  look  at  particularly  local 
capacity  to  deal  with  growth,  eponomic  development,  housing,  there  are  similar  risks. 
The  programs  in  my  department  that  are  small  in  the  total  realm  of  things,  but  that  have 
been  targeted  to  local  capacity  and  planning,  strategic  planning  and  incentive  aid  have 
been  drastically  cut.  Our  capacity  to  help  communities  to  hire  professional  staff  has 
been  very  much  eliminated.  At  the  same  time,  those  communities  hitting  cuts  and 
budget  tightness,  that's  the  area  where  often  they  may  feel  they  have  to  move  to  save  on 
the  bottom  line,  at  the  local  level,  just  at  the  time  that  professional  capacity  is  needed  at 
the  local  level,  to  continue  to  encourage  proper  and  appropriate  growth,  to  encourage 
the  momentum  in  affordable  housing,  and  in  fact,  to  manage  those  local  communities  so 
that  they  work  well,  in  an  era  of  more  limited  resources.  So  I  think  the  impacts  come 
from  both  directions,  and  are  --  as  the  speaker  yesterday  described  it,  like  drinking  and 
taking  drugs  at  the  same  time.  It  is  a  geometric  kind  of  an  impact.  I  do  not  think  that  we 
are  at  a  place  where  that  local  capacity  has  been  decimated.  I'm  -- 1  really  want  to  say 
simply  that  I  think  there  are  risks  there,  and  we  should  be  alerted  to  them,  because  those 
issues  of  capacity  and  ability  to  manage  growth  and  the  momentum  in  housing  are  very 
important. 

To  get  back  for  a  minute  to  housing,  which  was  what  I  was  asked  to  speak  about, 
I  think  that  we  have  made  enormous  strides.  I  think  the  biggest  difference  that  I  see  out 
there  is  that  housing  is  much  more  owned  and  acknowledged  and  initiated  as  an  issue  at 
the  local  level  than  was  true  just  a  few  years  ago.  Ian  talked  about  the  seventy-five 
communities  that  had  never  had  subsidized  housing  prior  to  1983.  Those  communities 
include  Cohasset,  Bourne,  Scituate,  communities  in  this  region  that  have  done  their  first 
family  housing,  or  are  doing  it.  A  hundred  and  eighty  communities  have  partnerships 
across  the  state,  and  those  are  not  empty  efforts.  In  fact,  one  of  the  things  that  has 
happened  in  the  last  years  is  that  we  have  initiated  a  much  tougher  review  process. 
Those  communities  must  be  re-designated  over  the  years.  I  think  that  the  reason  for 
that  is  not  simply  because  of  carrots  and  sticks  at  the  state  level,  but  because  there  has 
been  a  growing  understanding  and  recognition  of  the  importance  of  housing  to  the  local 
communities.  For  the  people  that  are  living  there,  for  the  current  economy,  and  for  the 
future  economy.  In  fact,  as  you  read  about  the  issues  of  the  economy  in  the  state  as  a 
whole,  housing  is  more  and  more  recognized  as  we  have  known  it  to  be,  as  a  critical 
factor,  as  businesses  look  at  the  state,  at  growing  here  and  at  coming  here.  And  we 
need  very  much  to  attend  to  it  for  those  reasons. 
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Housing,  as  It's  being  expressed  at  the  local  level,  is  not  an  isolated  interest  or 
issue,  and  one  of  the  things  that  I  think  that  we're  seeing  with  increasing  skill  and 
initiative,  is  communities  balancing  the  need  for  housing  with  other  agendas,  whether  it's 
open  space,  infrastructure,  or  transportation.  Two  examples,  in  Duxbury,  an  open  space 
and  housing  plan  is  being  developed  and  implemented,  which  very  carefully  encourages 
and  links  these  two  agendas  at  the  local  level.  Communities  on  the  Cape  have,  with 
water  supply  problems,  as  all  of  the  Cape  has  to  deal  with,  they  have  used  funds  from 
the  state  to  identify  what  sites  are  most  appropriate  for  housing  development,  and  which 
require  restrictions,  given  the  issues  of  water  supply.  Communities  are,  in  fact,  saying 
that  these  are  all  agendas  that  we  care  about  --  we  must  make  them  compatible,  and  we 
must  find  the  ways  to  make  them  solvable  at  the  same  time. 

I  think  the  question,  frankly,  that  we  need  to  face,  is  that  now  that  there  is,  in  fact, 
greater  ownership  of  this  issue  of  housing  at  the  local  level,  can  we  assure  that  the  state 
is  a  reliable  partner  to  those  local  efforts?  Can  we  assure  that  the  state  reliability  helps 
the  momentum  that  has  begun  to  continue?  Clearly,  we  are,  I  think,  at  a  time  where  in  all 
areas  of  public  investment,  we  have  to  do  more  with  less.  We  have  to  look  at  ways  to 
become  more  efficient.  Our  housing  programs  that  stimulate  both  rental  and  ownership 
housing  survived  the  budget  process.  1  think  that  the  legislature's  inclusion  of  fifteen 
million  dollars  for  the  home  ownership  program  and  the  SHARP  rental  program  are 
strong  statements  of  the  legislature's  understanding  of  the  importance  of  this  issue  and 
support  for  it.  However,  housing  particularly  must  be  looked  at  in  a  multi-year 
perspective.  It  must  be  understood  in  a  multi-year  framework.  All  of  you  who  have  been 
involved  with  housing  efforts  at  the  local  level  know  that  they  are  difficult,  they  are  hard, 
both  technically  and  politically,  and  they  are  not  achievable  within  a  six-month 
framework.  It  takes  many  years,  often,  to  bring  successfully,  to  the  point  of  funding,  a 
development  effort  at  the  local  level.  For  that  reason,  we  particularly  need  a  long-term 
context  at  the  state  level,  in  which  to  assure  those  that  take  on  those  issues,  which  are 
often  tough  at  the  local  level,  that  the  state  will  be  there.  We  are  in  the  process  at  my 
agency  of  developing  a  long-term  context,  a  five-year  perspective  on  housing,  that  I  think 
will  make  clear  the  fact  that  we  can  -  that  It  is  compatible  to  move  forward,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  do  so  in  a  way  with  long-term  fiscal  efficiency  and  control.  I  think  that  we 
need  to  lay  that  out,  because  we  need  to  put  that  context  in  order  for  us  to  move 
aggressively  forward  on  the  issue,  and  to  maintain  the  momentum.  I  think  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  legislature  and  the  people  of  the  state  share  our  sense  of  the  importance 
of  affordable  housing  for  the  citizens  of  this  state.  But  I  think  we  need  to  frame  it  in  a  way 
that  shows  that  it  is  fiscally  responsible,  and  that  we  can,  in  fact,  and  must  move  forward. 

In  addition  to  the  burden  being  on  us,  I  think  to  make  that  case  clearly,  and  to 
show  how  we  move  forward,  we  also  need  to  look  at  other  ways  to  increase  the 
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efficiency  and  the  leveraging  of  our  resources.  We'll  be  putting  greater  priority  on  private 
and  community  investment  that  matches  and  stretches  scarce  state  dollars.  This  is 
happening  more  and  more  and  more.  We're  seeing  it  in  Southeastern  Mass,  with 
donated  lands,  contributions  from  local  communities,  and  of  course,  that  is  even  in  the 
face  of,  I  think,  increased  difficulty  in  doing  that,  given  the  fiscal  constraints  that  those 
communities  are  facing.  We  will  continue  to  work  with  the  business  community,  and 
we're  involved  now  in  several  regional  efforts  with  members  of  the  business  community, 
who,  I  think,  more  and  more  do  understand  the  connection  between  economic  growth 
and  the  ability  of  their  workers  to  find  affordable  housing  within  a  reasonable  commuting 
range.  We'd  be  very,  very  interested  to  work  in  the  Southeastern  area  with  any  such 
business  groups,  because  I  think  that  by  working  together  we  can  accomplish  a  lot 
more.  We  are  also  going  to  be  looking  to  take  more  advantage  of  what's  happening  in 
the  marketplace.  And  I  should  comment  on  that,  because  housing  is  a  highly  cyclical 
activity,  as  I'm  sure  all  of  you  know.  We  saw  a  dramatic  increase  in  housing  starts, 
literally  more  than  doubling  numbers,  annual  numbers,  from  previous  years,  over  the  last 
five-year  period.  That  was  something  that  we  encouraged,  and  which  was  needed. 
There's  no  question,  however,  that  in  parts  of  the  state,  not  uniformly  at  all,  but  in  parts 
of  the  state,  there  is  an  over-supply  in  some  areas  that  has  happened  in  the  last  year  or 
so.  And  while  I  think  that  the  softening  in  the  rate  of  increase  in  real  estate  prices  is  very 
welcome,  and  certainly  the  rate  that  had  gone  up  was  a  tremendous  problem  previously, 
we  also  want  to  look  to  how  we  can  maximize  taking  advantage  of  what  has  happened, 
and  where  there  is  a  soft  market,  and  where  there  are  some  units  on  the  market,  more 
than  can  be  absorbed  quickly,  we  are  looking  to  work  aggressively  with  the  banking 
community,  with  local  communities,  to  turn  that  into  an  opportunity.  Turn  that  into  an 
opportunity  for  families  trying  to  get  into  ownership,  of  which  there  are  many,  many. 
Candidly,  in  many  parts  ~  in  parts  of  the  state  where  there  is  a  great  deal  of  supply  in,  for 
example,  $150,000  condominiums,  that  still,  on  the  face  of  it  does  not  do  much  for  first- 
time  families,  trying  to  buy  a  home.  They  can't  reach  that  price.  So  I  think  we  are 
looking  to  work  with  situations  where  the  kind  of  discounting  can  move  those  properties 
on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  make  affordable  opportunities  available  to  people. 
We  have  a  series  of  demonstrations  that  we  are  going  to  be  carrying  out  in  the  year 
ahead,  targeting  in  three  areas,  one,  rental  housing  and  taking  advantage  of  housing 
starts  to  make  it  a  rental,  to  allow  banks  to  share  equity  as  time  . .  -  changes  the  cycle. 
We  are  looking  to  do  some  demonstrations  with  ownership,  with  some  of  our 
partnerships  who  have  a  backlog  of  people  very  anxious  to  buy  their  first  home,  that  we 
think  that  we  can  organize  and  tap  into  in  a  way  that  can  leverage  that  organized  group 
to  get  less  expensive  houses.  And  finally,  a  lease-to-purchase,  ways  that  we  can  help 
structure  lease-to-buy  that  can  help  the  many  households  out  there  who  have  particular 
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difficulty  in  aggregating  a  down  payment  in  order  to  get  in  the  first  place.  I  think  in 
Southeastern  Mass,  clearly  there  are  parts  of  the  Cape  and  the  Quincy  area,  where  this 
is  so,  and  where  those  communities  very  much  want  to  work  with  us  on  some  of  these 
approaches. 

But  I  must  emphasize,  re-emphasize,  that  the  issues  of  housing  affordability,  the 
issues  of  decent  rental  and  ownership  housing  for  people  of  low  and  moderate  income 
are  very  much  with  us.  I  think  that  we  have  made  great  strides,  both  in  the  number  of 
units  created,  and  in  the  extent  to  which  this  is  understood  and  acted  upon  as  an  issue 
at  the  local  level.  But  we  need  to  be  sure  that  the  momentum  continues,  and  particularly 
that  the  state  is  the  reliable  partner.  Thank  you.  (Applause). 

MENZIES:  Thank  you  very  much,  Amy.  Just  a  word  about  the  next  two  speakers  and 
the  positions  they  hold.  It's  remarkable  how  many  people  are  totally  unaware  of  the  fact 
that  there  are  thirteen  official  State  planning  agencies  spread  across  Massachusetts, 
headed  by  executive  directors  and  supported  by  local  assessments,  grants,  where 
obtainable,  and  professional  contracts.  The  function  of  these  planning  agencies,  of 
which  there  are  six  in  the  Southeastern  region,  is  to  develop  plans,  policies  and 
programs  to  benefit  member  communities.  The  mission  of  the  planning  agencies  is  to 
link  local  communities  with  state  and  federal  agencies,  thus  transcending  town 
boundaries.  These  planners,  although  not  all  are  planners,  know  what  they  want  to  do, 
but  in  fact  are  really  unempowered  to  do  it.  In  short,  their  only  real  weapons  are  liaisons 
with  state  agencies,  and  the  ability  to  arouse  public  opinion  for  or  against  projects. 
When  the  legislature  set  up  these  regional  planning  agencies  in  1963,  with  a  push  from 
the  League  of  Women  Voters,  the  concept  was  great,  but  the  leverage  offered  was 
minuscule.  This  is  something  that  doubtless  should  change.  The  thirteen  regional 
agencies  exist,  but  without  a  real  structure  to  report  to.  The  first  speaker  is  David  Soule, 
head  of  the  MAPC,  or  Metropolitan  Area  Planning  Council,  an  agency  embracing  1445 
square  miles,  a  hundred  and  one  communities,  and  a  2.9  million  population.  The  MAPC 
board  has  135  members.  David  Soule,  who  came  to  the  MAPC  in  January  1987,  after  six 
years  as  the  Executive  Director  of  the  Regional  Planning  Commission  in  Nashua,  New 
Hampshire,  has  developed  Metro  Plan  2000,  focusing  on  physical  planning  and  a  sub- 
regional  process.  The  second  speaker  -  I'm  going  to  put  both  together  in  this  --  is 
Stephen  Smith,  Executive  Director  of  the  Southeast  Regional  Planning  and  Economic 
Development  Commission.  Steve's  background  is  economics,  Colgate,  and  public 
administration,  URI.  He  has  been  with  the  Southeast  Regional  Planning  and  Economic 
Development  Commission  for  twenty  years,  the  last  five  as  Executive  Director.  I  would 
ask  both  these  speakers  to  try  to  capsulize  their  remarks  as  we're  running  a  little  bit  late. 
But  they  have  a  ten-minute  segment  each.  David  Soule. 
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DAVID  SOULE:  Thank  you,  Ian.  I  promise  to  split  my  time  right  in  half  with  you,  Steve.  I 
really  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  be  here  today.  We  fully  support  the  efforts  that  are 
going  on  in  this  conference,  and  a  critical  piece  of  the  Boston  metropolitan  area  is 
located  right  where  we  are  speaking  right  now.  We  did  provide  for  each  of  you  at  the 
registration  table  some  of  the  information  that  we're  putting  together  for  a  concept  called 
Metro  Plan  2000.  But  that's  a  long-range  view.  When  I  came  to  the  council  in  -  when  I 
was  hired,  the  first  thing  I  was  asked  was,  do  I  believe  in  regional  planning?  And  I  said, 
of  course,  doesn't  everybody?  And  the  answer  was  no,  that's  not  true.  And  even  if  we 
believe  in  the  planning,  we're  not  sure  that  what  we  come  up  with,  that  anybody  is  going 
to  pay  any  attention  to.  But  I  think  that  we've  put  together  some  numbers  that  just 
reinforce  what  the  three  previous  speakers  have  said,  and  I  just  appreciate  the  context. 
When  I  came  to  Boston,  the  Red  Sox  were  pennant  material,  the  Celtics  were  world 
champions,  and  we  had  a  young  governor  running,  or  thinking  of  running,  for  president. 
Today,  there's  a  mean  spirit  out  there  that  really  worries  me,  and  the  public  really  does 
not  feel  like  at  the  moment  that  they  are  getting  their  money's  worth  out  of  the  public 
sector.  But  I  think  that's  a  dangerous  perception,  and  one  that  I  think  that  is  just  not 
valid,  if  you  probe  it,  and  you  get  into  it,  and  we  have  to  find  a  way  to  talk  about  the 
things  that  are  really  important  to  the  future,  and  I  just  appreciate  the  things  that  were 
said  earlier,  because  I  think  they  provide  the  context. 

Our  projections  show  that  in  the  Boston  metropolitan  area,  which  in  my  case  goes 
from  Duxbury  to  Cape  Ann,  and  from  Boston  all  the  way  out  to  495,  in  the  next  twenty 
years,  we're  only  looking  at  seventy  thousand  new  people  moving  in.  But  at  that  same 
time,  we're  looking  at  a  total  of  335,000  new  jobs,  that  we  think  are  very  realistic.  We  see 
that  non-resident  commuters,  people  who  live  outside  the  Boston  metropolitan  area  are 
going  to  supply  40%  of  the  new  work  force.  We  have  used  every  technique  possible  to 
make  sure  that  we  can  get  the  new  jobs,  but  in  some  communities  we've  seen  a  5:1  ratio 
between  the  creation  of  new  jobs  and  the  creation  of  new  housing.  That  is  a  trend  that  is 
just  putting  extraordinary  pressure  on  our  transportation  system.  We've  seen  housing 
prices  triple,  and  at  the  same  time,  we  have  a  shortage  of  35,000  subsidized  units.  The 
ratio  between  housing  costs  and  wages  is  the  highest  anywhere  in  the  country.  It's 
actually  foui"  times  greater,  the  ratio  between  housing  costs  and  income,  and  it's  just 
getting  impossible  for  people  to  purchase  the  housing.  The  kinds  of  efforts  that  the 
Secretary  just  mentioned,  taking  advantage  of  a  little  of  the  softness  in  the  real  estate 
market  is  quite  an  exciting  potential. 

We've  seen  a  4%  annual  increase  in  traffic.  Over  five  years,  that's  a  20%  increase 
in  traffic.  Over  ten  years,  it's  a  40%  increase  in  traffic.  We  cannot  tolerate  that.  At  the 
same  time,  we  have  seen  a  67%  decrease  in  funds  available  for  local  roads.  When 
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people  have  to  make  choices  between  police,  fire  and  potholes,  we  know  what  happens. 
They  want  their  children  educated,  and  the  pothole  can  wait  until  next  year.  That's  a 
dangerous  trend.  At  the  same  time,  our  air  quality  is  deteriorated.  We're  four  times 
oversubscribed  in  the  number  of  projects  that  need  to  be  built. 

In  our  process,  we're  setting  some  goals.  We  would  like  to  see  that  every 
community  in  the  metropolitan  area  fulfill  its  responsibilities  for  that  10%  housing  share. 
We  are  working  with  every  community  and  with  the  Secretary's  office  to  insure  that  every 
community  faces  up  to  that  responsibility.  We've  also  begun  to  arrange  some  long 
range  seminars  and  are  beginning  to  look  at  financing  mechanisms  such  as  the  Land 
Bank.  If  I  could  get  the  federal  government  back  in  the  game  the  way  they  were  in  the 
'70s,  that  would  be  a  major  step  forward.  We're  also  looking,  if  necessary,  at  the 
creation  of  a  regional  non-profit  housing  and  finance  mechanism  as  a  possibility  to  look 
at  things. 

In  the  transportation  area,  we  would  like  to  see  a  major  transportation  plan  for  the 
Boston  area.  As  proposed  it  would  target  the  expenditures,  the  plan  for  the 
expenditures,  and  make  strategic  investment  decisions.  We  think  that  the  Central  Artery 
and  the  Third  Harbor  Tunnel  are  absolutely  critical  to  that  process.  We  fully  support  that 
initiative.  It's  necessary,  for  not  only  Boston  but  for  the  entire  New  England  area.  The 
traffic  modelers  need  information  from  five  states  in  New  England  to  predict  traffic  on  the 
Central  Artery.  It  is  the  heartbeat  of  the  area,  and  if  that  Project  does  not  go  through 
then  we  all  suffer.  We  have  fully  supported  the  gasoline  tax  for  all  the  reasons  that  both 
Mr.  Alviani  and  Secretary  Salvucci  mentioned.  It  is  a  critical  financing  resource.  From  a 
transit  perspective  there  are  projects  which  are  critical  to  this  area  including  expansion  of 
the  Red  Line  Stations.  You  can't  get  into  the  Red  Line  Stations  anywhere  along  the 
Southeast  Expressway  after  7  A.M.  The  commuter  buses  can't  get  up  the  Southeast 
Expressway.  Water  transportation  is  the  fastest  growing  transportation  resource  in  the 
area,  and  most  of  that  is  coming  from  the  South  Shore.  The  Old  Colony  Rail  Line,  Route 
3,  and,  in  fact,  perhaps  this  is  something  that  isn't  on  the  agenda  yet,  that  we'd  like  to 
see  established  a  major  transportation  center  that  would  provide  the  interface  between 
all  the  modes  of  transportation  and  get  people  easily  from  one  place  to  another.  That's 
my  remarks,  and  I'd  be  glad  to  offer  any  commentary,  Ian,  later. 

MENZIES:  I  respect  the  timing  too,  David.  I  think  that  was  excellent.  Steve.  Steve 
Smith  is  Southeastern  Development. 

STEPHEN  SMITH:  Thank  you,  Ian.  Thank  you  for  bringing  us  here  together  and  talking 
about  these  problems  and  hopefully  help  us  maintain  the  momentum,  as  you've  titled 
this  Conference.  Ian  asked  me  to  talk  about  the  three  major  problems  I  see  facing 
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Southeastern  Massachusetts.  And  as  I  see  them,  they  are  ail  a  direct  result  of  the 
deveiopment  and  the  growth  that's  occurred  since  1980.  I'd  like  to,  before  I  get  into 
those  three  issues,  talk  a  little  bit  about  the  dimensions  of  that  change  that  has  occurred 
in  the  last  decade,  and  I'd  like  to  talk  about  several  different  areas.  And  I'm  talking  about 
my  portion  of  the  region,  if  you  will,  or  my  fiefdom  in  the  SRPEDD  region,  which  is  28 
cities  and  towns  around  Fall  River,  New  Bedford,  Taunton,  and  Attleboro. 

Housing  is  probably  one  of  the  most  dramatic  areas  we  have  seen  change  in  the 
last  decade.  In  the  first  two  years  of  the  decade,  1980  and  1981,  in  our  region,  the 
average  number  of  building  permits  being  issued  per  year  was  about  1350  for  the 
region.  In  the  years  1986  and  '87,  the  average  number  of  permits  being  issued  was 
5279,  which  is  a  four-fold  increase  in  the  region  in  less  than  a  decade.  Now  that  was  not 
shared  equally.  Some  towns,  the  little  town  of  Carver,  next  to  Plymouth,  had  a  52% 
increase.  If  all  those  building  permits  resulted  in  units  they  would  have  a  52%  increase  in 
their  housing  stock.  The  city  of  Taunton  (we've  heard  a  lot  about  the  economic  miracle 
in  Taunton),  they  issued  permits  that  would  be  equivalent  to  an  increase  in  their  housing 
stock  of  34%,  or  about  5800  building  permits  in  1 14  separate  developments.  That  puts  a 
tremendous  pressure  on  the  infrastructure  and  just  on  the  ability  to  process  the  permits. 

The  affordability  issue  Amy  has  covered  quite  well,  but  I  just  would  mention  that  in 
1980  in  Taunton,  the  median  value  of  a  single  family  home  was  $35,900.  You  probably 
can't  get  a  garage  for  that  in  Taunton  today.  The  economy,  as  another  indicator  of  this 
growth,  has  been  equally  dramatic.  In  1982,  which  was  when  the  economy  really 
bottomed  out  in  our  region,  the  Southeast  Regional  Planning  District  had  an 
unemployment  rate  of  1 1%.  Eleven  of  our  28  cities  and  towns  had  unemployment  rates 
in  excess  of  10%.  The  lowest  town  had  an  unemployment  rate  of  7.8%,  and  Fall  River, 
Taunton  and  New  Bedford  were  all  over  12%.  Five  years  later,  in  1987,  the  regional 
unemployment  rate  was  6.5%,  only  three  municipalities  were  over  5%,  and  the  highest 
was  6.8%.  So  in  five  years,  the  highest  municipal  unemployment  was  a  point  below  the 
lowest  five  years  earlier.  In  a  UMass  study,  it  says  that  about  41%  of  the  state's  growth 
had  taken  place  in  the  Southeastern  Mass  region. 

Secretary  Salvucci  talked  about  transportation  and  traffic  as  did  Dave.  I  have 
some  interesting  traffic  counts,  which  for  those  of  you  who  drive  these  roads  won't  come 
as  any  surprise,  but  I  think  they're  really  indicative  of  the  kinds  of  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  region.  Route  95  in  Attleboro  at  the  Rhode  Island  state  line  had  an 
increase  in  average  daily  traffic  going  from  33,000  to  over  66,000  from  1980  to  1987. 
That's  in  excess  of  100%.  In  New  Bedford,  at  Route  140,  at  Phillips  Road,  an  increase  of 
12,000  to  over  24,000.  Again,  another  100%  increase.  And  in  Taunton  on  Route  24  at 
Route  140  where  the  new  Silver  City  Galeria  Mall  is  proposed,  the  period  '80  to  '87  saw 
134%  increase  in  traffic  from  about  19,000  cars  a  day  to  44,000.  We  project  that  by  the 
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end  of  this  decade  or  by  the  end  of  this  century,  nine  interchanges  in  the  SRPEDD  region 
will  be  inadequate  to  the  point  where  traffic  may  be  backed  up  onto  the  roads.  This 
assuming  that  improvements  aren't  made. 

And  finally,  I  looked  at  an  environmental  indicator  which  also  has  economic 
implications,  and  that's  the  closing  of  shellfish  beds  for  the  taking  of  shellfish  which  is  a 
measure  of  pollution,  also  an  economic  indicator.  And  in  Buzzard's  Bay  in  1970,  there 
were  about  4,300  acres  closed  to  shell  fishing  which  is  equivalent  to  a  little  less  than  7 
square  miles.  In  1980,  that  had  almost  doubled  to  8,000  acres  closed,  and  then  in  1989 
it  had  doubled  again  to  an  excess  of  16,000  acres  or  25  square  miles  of  productive 
shellfish  beds  closed  for  the  taking  of  shellfish.  Now,  I  don't  want  to  tell  you  that  all  the 
impacts  of  the  development  were  bad,  and  we  certainly  don't  want  Fred  Salvucci  to 
remove  495.  I  think  generally  the  growth  has  been  good  and  Southeastern 
Massachusetts  is  real  pleased  to  have  joined  the  rest  of  the  state,  and  obviously  the 
economy  is  the  significant  thing,  but  we  do  have  some  problems,  and  I  would  just  like  to 
touch  on  what  I  feel  are  the  three  most  important  problems  that  we  are  now  dealing  with. 

First  of  all,  we  need  to  preserve  the  environmental  quality  and  the  quality  of  life 
while  we  maintain  that  momentum.  And  I  suggest  that  we  as  leaders  in  the  region,  and 
the  role  we  must  play  in  doing  this,  is  really  to  stop  the  debate  from  becoming  polarized 
into  pro-development  and  anti-development  kinds  of  issues,  and  really  talk  about 
planned  development.  I  really  believe  that  with  good  planning  and  implementation  of 
that  planning,  we  can  have  our  cake  and  eat  it  too,  and  we  don't  need  to  destroy  the 
environment  to  have  our  economy  healthy.  It  is  true  that  too  many  master  plans  that  we 
do  now  end  up  sitting  on  shelves.  So  we  have  to  find  a  better  way  to  link  our  planning 
and  our  regulation.  But  we've  got  a  lot  to  do.  The  last  5  or  10  years  have  exposed  some 
real  gaps  and  flaws  in  the  whole  process  of  regulating  development,  and  essentially  what 
we  have  in  this  Commonwealth  is  351  sets  of  rules  that  developers  must  play  with  in 
terms  of  doing  development,  and  it  drives  up  the  cost  of  development  because  of  the 
lack  of  predictability  and  certainty  those  developers  have  to  deal  with.  So  we  really  need 
better  planning  and  we  need  more  uniformity. 

Secondly,  our  infrastructure  needs.  We  really  thought  we  were  in  pretty  good 
shape  in  1980,  and  by  1989  in  our  part  of  the  region  we  really  have  not  kept  pace  and 
have  fallen  behind.  A  couple  of  examples  of  that:  Industrial  parks  in  1980,  we  had  about 
1 ,000  acres  of  EDA  funded  industrial  parks  in  five  different  locations.  These  are  public 
industrial  parks  that  were  essentially  empty.  They  might  have  had  10  to  15  percent 
occupancy,  were  selling  land  at  $10,000  to  $15,000  per  acre.  And  now  in  1989,  those 
five  parks  are  virtually  full,  and  we  have  not  replaced  that  land  with  sites  available  for  new 
development.  We  have  an  enormous  infrastructure  need  ~  the  sewage  treatment  plant 
in  New  Bedford.  An  enormous  problem  that  is  made  worse  by  the  federal  government's 
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getting  out  of  that  game.  We  have  to  think  about  affordable  housing  as  an  infrastructure 
need,  and  one  that  is  very  closely  linked  to  economic  development.  And  a  number  of 
highway  projects,  as  those  numbers  that  I  have  noted  to  you.  We  seem  like  we  had 
empty  highways  ten  years  ago  and  now  we  feel  like  we're  driving  on  128  all  the  time. 
The  key  issue  with  infrastructure  is  obviously  how  to  pay  for  it.  We  have  to,  particularly 
at  the  local  level,  look  to  new  ways,  and  I  think  impact  fees  are  certainly  the  way  to  go  by 
having  developers  pay  some  of  that  cost.  And  I  submit  that  developers,  if  they  were 
given  a  better  set  of  rules  and  a  more  level  playing  field,  if  you  will,  in  terms  of  how  they 
develop,  might  be  willing,  and  I  think  have  shown  their  willingness  to  pay  impact  fees  and 
participate  in  making  some  of  those  infrastructure  improvements.  We  also,  though,  in 
enacting  a  system  for  impact  fees  can't  set  up  a  system  that  allows  cities  and  towns  or 
developers  to  play  cities  and  towns  off  against  each  other  and  go  where  they  are  going 
to  get  the  best  deal. 

Finally,  I  think  the  third  problem  that  the  development  has  caused  and  that  we 
need  to  really  consider  is  to  shift  our  economic  development  strategy.  In  1982,  a 
number  of  people  went  to  California  to  try  to  recruit  businesses  back  here,  and  the 
strategy,  as  much  as  people  might  not  want  to  admit  it  that  much  was,  we've  got  cheap 
land.  We've  got  cheap  labor.  We've  got  cheap  water.  It  was  cheap  housing.  We  took 
out  a  housing  brochure  that  showed  all  these  houses  for  less  than  $50,000.  And  the 
strategy  was  based  on  the  fact  that  our  region  was  cheap.  It  is  not  cheap  any  more,  and 
we  have  to  face  up  to  that  fact,  and  we  really  have  to  look  at  the  way  to  deal  with  that  is 
to  improve  our  productivity  not  just  in  terms  of  capital  investment  but  in  terms  of  human 
investment.  We  are  still  overly  dependent  on  mature  industries,  and  we  really  need  to 
look  at  ways  to  make  them  more  efficient,  and  I'll  take  this  opportunity  to  put  in  a  plug  for 
the  human  capital  revolving  loan  fund  which  Joe  Alviani  mentioned.  Mass  Jobs 
Southeast  (it  was  an  initiative  of  theirs)  allows  companies  to  borrow  and  invest  in 
training,  and  it's  a  program  that's  being  administered  by  the  city  of  Fall  River  and  the 
town  of  Wareham  and  Seed  Corporation,  and  is  the  kind  of  thing  we  need  to  do  to 
increase  the  productivity  of  the  labor  force.  Some  other  things  like  child  care  and 
education  are  obvious.  I  guess  I  would  just  like  to  summarize  and  say  the  common 
thread  in  terms  of  addressing  all  these  problems  is  planning  and  now  is  the  time  to  do  it, 
and  we  have  to  look  at  it,  take  it  more  seriously  and  implement  it. 

MENZIES:  I  think  that  gives  us  really  a  wonderful  overview  of  the  whole  thing,  the  broad 
view  and  focusing  in  on  some  of  the  particulars.  Now,  I'll  go  straight  into  questions  for 
any  of  the  speakers.  And  we've  got  some  table  mikes.  So  just  say  to  whom  the 
question  is  addressed. 
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AUDIENCE  QUESTION:  Mr.  Alviani,  I  would  like  to  know  who  it  is  that  invented  the 
correlation,  extremely  well  copied  here  today  between  a  gasoline  tax  and  repairing  of 
roads  and  bridges.  It  seems  to  me  the  people  who  can  least  afford  a  gasoline  tax  are 
those  of  us  who  live  in  say,  Brockton,  Massachusetts,  who  commute  here  into  Boston, 
and  who  get  one  of  your  new  jobs  which  just  tend  to  be  service  sector  jobs  where  we 
make  $7,  $8,  maybe  $9  an  hour.  We're  paying  a  lot  in  rent.  We  have  the  least  fuel 
efficient  cars,  and  we  have  the  longest  commutes.  We  can't  afford  to  live  in  Canton  or 
we  can't  afford  to  move  to  Cambridge.  Why  don't  you  go  after  those  who  will  most 
benefit  by  good  roads  and  good  bridges?  By  your  own  speeches  here  today,  it  seems 
to  me  business  and  corporations  would  be  the  best  benefactors  of  good  roads  and 
good  bridges,  and  I  don't  know  why  you  don't  go  after  them  for  that  rather  than  asking 
those  of  us  who  can  least  afford  it.  Those  of  us  with  not  fuel  efficient  cars.  Those  of  us 
who  live  in  communities  like  Brockton.  Why  should  we  subsidize  businesses  who  will 
most  benefit  by  something  like  new  roads  and  new  bridges? 

ALVIANI:  I  think  that's  a  good  question,  and  I  don't  think  that  anything  that  any  of  us 
said,  sort  of  limit  to  the  gasoline  tax  the  sort  of  exclusive  --  as  the  exclusive  resource  to 
deal  with  our  roads  and  bridges.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  despite  the  fact  that 
everyone  does  try  to  point  to  the  corporate  sector  and  say  that  the  route  to  go  is  to  tax 
corporations  more.  I  mean  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  is  not  always  the  economically 
sound  route  to  go  because  a  lot  of  corporations  just  choose  not  to  reinvest  and  not  to 
expand  if  their  tax  rates  get  out  of  sight.  But  I  think  it's  fair  to  say  that  as  a  result  of  the 
way  corporate  taxes  have  been  handled  over  at  least  the  course  of  the  last  ten  years, 
there  is  a  significant  portion  of  the  corporate  tax  rate  that  does  go  to  infrastructural 
investments.  It's  not  necessarily  directed  into  the  Highway  Fund  which  was  established 
legislatively  to  try  and  deal  with  the  maintenance  of  roadways,  but  it  is  a  fair  amount  that 
does  go  to  infrastructural  investments.  I  do  think  there  has  to  be  sensitivity  toward  the 
regressiveness  issue,  and  I  think  there  is  a  fair  amount  of  sensitivity  to  it,  but  on  the  other 
hand,  as  Fred  did  try  to  point  out,  we  can't  keep  borrowing  from  some  funds  in  order  to 
try  and  deal  with  what  are  necessary  requirements  in  the  Highway  Fund.  There  had 
always  been  an  intention  that  Highway  Fund  come  from  dedicated  revenues.  While  a 
number  of  people  who  are  employees  utilize  those  highways  to  get  to  and  from  work,  the 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  there  are  also  a  number  of  businesses  that  use  those  highways 
and  pay  for  the  use  of  those  highways  in  transportation  costs  and  otherwise  in  terms  of 
the  kinds  of  taxes  and  fees  that  truckers  and  other  kinds  of  suppliers  pay.  I  think  in 
balance,  there  is  always  a  need  when  anybody  talks  about  increasing  a  tax  to  make  sure 
that  you  understand  where  the  incidence  of  that  tax  really  lay.  I  think  more  care  has  to 
be  taken  in  that  regard.  But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  we,  as  a  Commonwealth,  over 
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the  course  of  the  next  two  or  three  years  are  going  to  be  facing  a  number  of  decisions 
with  respect  to  what  is  now  euphemistically  called  "enhancing  our  revenues.'  And  I  think 
that  there  does  have  to  be  far  more  care  taken  in  that  regard.  But  I  do  think  that  there  is 
more  of  a  balance  in  terms  of  where  those  funds  come  from  than  are  normally  thought. 
It  doesn't  just  fall  regressively.  Those  corporate  citizens  and  business  citizens  are 
paying  a  significant  share,  and  it  may  not  get  reflected  in  repaving  a  certain  portion  of  a 
roadway,  but  it  does  have  a  significant  impact  on  some  other  kinds  of  infrastructural 
investments. 

MENZIES:  Okay.  Jim. 

AUDIENCE  QUESTION:  This  is  an  open  question  to  anyone  on  the  panel.  What  extent 
does  public  higher  education  play  in  the  regional  planning  efforts  and  in  the  thinking  of 
regional  planners  now  and  what  role  should  it  take  in  the  future? 

MENZIES:  Amy,  Communities  and  Development. 

ANTHONY:  I  would  say  it  is  very  clear  that  public  higher  education  plays  a  critical  role  in 
terms  of  work  force  issues  going  into  the  future.  I  mean  I  think  that  while  the  focus  of  this 
discussion  has  not  been  particularly  on  education,  education  is  a  critical  underpinning  at 
all  levels  for  how  we  have  a  work  force  that  responds  to  the  economy  of  the  future.  I 
think  I  will  defer  to  the  regional  agencies  to  talk  as  you  look  at  it  regionally,  but... 

BEARD:  And  she'd  say  that  even  if  she  wasn't  here  atUMass/Boston. 

MENZIES:  An  educator  now  speaking. 

ANTHONY:  No,  I  think  it's  clear  that  an  increasing  level  of  reliance  on  public  education 
has  happened  and  will  happen  in  this  state  and  it  is  a  truism  to  say  that  the  growth 
portion  of  the  state's  economy  are  linked  to  its  higher  education,  and  I  think  that's 
obvious. 

ALViANI:  From  a  state  public  policy  point  of  view,  I  mean,  the  strategies  have  been 
really  to  sort  of  use  the  MIT  model  and  the  spin  outs  out  of  MIT  in  terms  of  economic 
development  in  other  regions  of  the  Commonwealth.  By  and  Iarg6,  the  Centers  of 
Excellence  Program  was  modeled  on  the  notion  where  you  link  an  institution  of  higher 
education  that  has  a  fairly  strong  technology  base  with  a  number  of  companies  that  want 
to  develop  that  technology  at  UMass/Amherst,  it's  polymer  sciences  and  plastics 
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technology  there,  and  Southeastern  Massachusetts,  It's  with  SMU  and  marine  sciences 
and  marine  biology,  I  think  generally  as  an  economic  development  tool  in  specific 
strategies,  It's  been  used  reasonably  well.  I  think  more  overriding  than  that  is  just  one 
basic  statistic  that  constantly  scares  the  hell  out  of  me  and  that  Is  that  by  1995,  80%  of 
our  jobs  are  going  to  require  post-secondary  education.  That  means  that  significant 
investments  In  higher  education,  public  and  private  side,  are  just  going  to  be  absolutely 
critical.  Particularly  at  a  time  where  you  have  zero  population  growth  and  at  a  time 
where  you've  got  some  of  your  central  cities  with  50%  drop  out  rates. 

MENZIES:  Dave,  have  you  any  quick  reaction  from  your  side. 

SOULE:  My  answer  to  your  question,  what  can  you  do  for  regional  planning  and  how 
does  higher  education  get  involved  in  regional  planning.  You're  not  doing  enough. 
You're  not  supporting  regional  cooperation,  regional  solutions.  You're  not  challenging 
us.  We're  working  off  databases  and  information  structures  that  go  back  to  the  '60s  and 
'70s  and  conceptual  frameworks  that  haven't  worked.  We  need  some  new,  innovative 
models.  We'll  work  with  you  anyway  possible,  as  we  work  with  any  academic  institution 
to  try  and  stimulate  some  new  thinking  and  how  we  can  cooperate  regionally. 

MENZIES:  Yes. 

AUDIENCE  QUESTION:  My  name  is  Dick  Rapacz  from  Massasoit  Community  College, 
and  I  welcome  that  invitation.  I  guess  I  have  a  broad  question.  I'll  try  to  make  it  short  but 
it  links  together  several  comments  that  were  made,  and  I'd  like  to  see  if  people  would 
respond. 

ALVIANI:  Keep  your  voice  up  please. 

AUDIENCE  QUESTION:  Yes.  Sure.  If  I  can  start  off  with  Mr.  Alviani  here.  You  said  that 
there  is  a  broader  base  of  education,  in  higher  education  that's  obviously  going  to  be 
there  shortly,  and  Mr.  Smith  said  you  have  to  increase  productivity  because  we're  not 
cheap  any  more  and  somehow  growth  is  tied  to  productivity  in  the  future.  I  think  those 
two  things  are  clearly  related.  I  would  also  note  that  the  polls  have  indicated,  that  Roper 
poll,  TIME,  NEWSWEEK,  state  wide  polls,  have  indicated  that  the  public  are  willing  to  pay 
increased  taxes  for  education.  It  seems  to  me  that  when  you  meld  all  those  things 
together,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  fund  higher  education,  expand  the  base  of  post- 
secondary  education  and  simultaneously  increase  productivity,  but  yet  the  legislators  are 
gun  shy  on  the  'T"  word  and  on  taxes.  Though  those  things  I've  said,  I  believe  to  be 
true,  others  know  them  to  be  true,  why  doesn't  it  happen? 
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MENZIES:  Amy  Anthony  is  ready  to  respond. 

ANTHONY:  I'm  always  ready.  I  mean  I  don't  have  an  answer,  but  I  will  say  that 
speaking,  I  know,  of  my  own  area  which  is  housing,  polls  similarly  show  that  the  public  is 
very  willing  to  pay  for  more  affordable  housing.  I  think  that  the  truth  of  it  is  any  of  these 
areas  asked  alone,  the  public  would  say  they're  willing  to  pay,  but  the  public  does  not 
believe  that  they're  not  now  paying  enough.  They  don't  believe  somehow  some  of  that 
money  isn't  going  into  some  black  hole  that  they  don't  care  about.  For  the  things  that  in 
my  budget  have  been  cut  back  over  the  last  couple  of  years,  every  single  one  of  them, 
people  have  come  up  to  me  and  said,  but  this  is  ridiculous  to  cut  this  back.  This  is  an 
investment.  This  is  going  to  pay  future  dividends.  It's  pay  now  or  pay  much  more  later. 
And  for  every  one  of  those  things,  that  is  true.  Certainly  for  education,  that  is  absolutely 
true,  but  the  problem  is  not  one  that  is  limited  to  education  or  that  education  is  an 
exception  to  the  rule  around  its  current  funding  status.  It's  a  general  problem  that  we  all 
face  in  persuading  the  public  that  the  moneys  that  they're  paying  in  taxes  are  being 
invested  well,  and  that  indeed,  some  of  the  cut  backs  that  have  gone  on  are  penny  wise 
and  pound  foolish,  and  we  need  in  fact  to  be  investing.  I  don't  know  how  to  do  that,  but  I 
do  know  that  it  is  a  very  general  problem  that  we  face. 

MENZIES:  I'll  move  to  another  question  just  to  get  the  variety. 

AUDIENCE  QUESTION:  I'm  Avril  Elcort,  Selectman  from  Canton.  Just  a  few 
comments.  One  about  the  gas  tax.  I  feel  the  gas  tax  does  in  fact  impact  upon  every 
citizen  of  Massachusetts  and  unfairly  because  it  does  hit  the  poor  person  just  as  much 
as  the  rich  person.  It  hits  them  twice.  It  hits  them  when  they're  driving  the  car  and  in 
most  communities  around  this  Southeastern  area,  we  have  to  drive  cars,  because  there 
is  no  transportation.  In  fact  even  the  little  transportation  we  have  is  being  removed  from 
us.  We  have  very  little  in  the  way  of  transportation.  We  have  to  drive  cars  so  we're  hit 
with  it  there.  We  are  also  hit  in  the  products  we  buy  which  are  transported  to  our  region 
by  trucks  and  yet  we  pay  doubly.  It's  a  double  payment  for... that's  the  gas  tax.  Second 
thing  is  about  the  hospitals.  I  wish  Mr.  Salvucci  were  here.  The  Secretary  Salvucci 
seems  to  be  a  big  wig  on  health  care.  The  health  care  bill  would  have  an  impact  on  all 
cities  and  towns.  It  would  have  an  impact  upon  our  budget,  but  worst  of  all  is  that  at  the 
moment,  our  hospitals  are  in  great  jeopardy  of  going  out  of  business  because  the  state 
has  for  many  years,  in  it's  rich  and  wealthy  years,  has  not  paid  its  bills  to  these  hospitals, 
and  they  cannot  afford  to  give  free  care  any  more.  In  fact,  they  are  limiting  the  care 
they're  getting  whether  you  pay  for  it  or  not,  and  that  is  hitting  all  the  local  hospitals  in 
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this  region.  The  third  thing  is  about  local  aid.  If  we're  going  to  be  euphemistic,  local  aid 
to  cities  and  towns  is  not  local  aid.  I  don't  like  that,  I  don't  like  that  terminology.  Let  me 
(inaudible)  from  LDAC.  We  do  not  like  that  term.  Let's  call  it  what  it  really  is,  it's  revenue 
sharing.  The  state  gets  the  money  from  all  of  us.  From  all  the  citizens,  from  all  the 
companies,  from  all  the  sources  and  distributes  it.  Some  of  it  keeps  for  itself,  let's  say  it 
keeps  60%  for  Itself.  At  least  40%  should  come  back  to  the  cities  and  towns  who  provide 
the  most  essential  services  which  are  education  and  public  safety.  We  provide  those 
and  a  great  deal  of  the  roads  are  cared  for  by  the  cities  and  towns.  So  let's  call  it  what  it 
really  should  be  called,  revenue  sharing. 

MENZIES:  Amy,  again. 

ANTHONY:  I  didn't  invent  the  term  local  aid,  and  I  for  one  am  happy  to  move  toward 
revenue  sharing,  I  just  hope  It  doesn't  bring  the  same  fate  as  that  happened  to  general 
revenue  sharing  from  the  federal  government,  which,  of  course,  ended.  The  state 
picked  up  a  significant  part  of  that,  but  the  feds  are  gone  as  a  partner  in  that  effort.  In 
relation  to  the  comments  on  the  gas  tax,  I  think  the  gas  tax  has  historically  and  by  the 
legislature  been  targeted  to  investments  in  transportation.  It  is  because  of  the 
importance  of  our  continuing  to  make  investments  in  transportation  and  to  do  so  in  a 
way  that  does  not  draw  from  other  uses  of  state  money  including  revenue  sharing, 
including  affordable  housing  that  Fred  argues  for  the  importance  of  the  gas  tax.  A  little 
bit  I'm  reminded,  and  I  just  want  to  throw  it  out,  of  a  comment  that  I  guess  I'm  second 
hand  here.  Came  from  someone  on  a  talk  show  who  said,  "well,  the  taxpayers  shouldn't 
pay  for  that.  The  government  should."  (laughter)  We're  all  in  this  together,  folks,  and 
we're  all  sharing  these  problems. 

MENZIES:  Joe. 

ALVIANl:  Yeah.  I  would  just  briefly  respond  to  the  health  care  matter  because  I  do  think 
it's  important.  I  think  people  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  what  ultimately  became  the 
universal  health  care  bill  did  not  start  as  an  access  bill.  It  started  to  respond  to  the  fact 
that  the  hospital  financing  mechanism  was  totally  out  of  control,  and  we  needed  to  come 
up  with  a  new  mechanism  of  financing  hospitals  which  did  not  have  a  free  care  bed  pool, 
which  double  taxed  businesses  who  are  already  providing  insurance  to  their  own 
employees.  What  ultimately  came  out  of  that  was  a  financing  mechanism  that  dealt  with 
hospital  short  fall  as  a  result  of  federal  reductions  in  medicare,  which  dealt  with  a  better 
formula  for  hospital  financing,  which  eliminated  hospitals  which  frankly  were  operating 
totally  inefficiently,  and  therefore,  increased  the  cost  of  the  system  so  that  health  care 
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costs  in  Massachusetts  were  30%  higher  than  everywhere  else,  and  all  of  us  paid  for  that 
and  which  didn't  double  tax  businesses  that  were  already  paying  for  health  insurance. 
Those  are  where  the  costs  of  the  health  insurance  come  not  in  the  universal  access 
piece,  and  I  think  everybody  who  sort  of  focuses  on  the  universal  access  piece  and 
says,  isn't  this  terrible  that  we're  spending  so  much  money  and  providing  health 
insurance  to  all  our  citizens  is  really  losing  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  principal  parts  of  that 
bill  deal  with  a  hospital  financing  system  that  was  out  of  control,  and  until  we  deal  with 
that  hospital  financing  system,  we're  going  to  have  the  consequence  which  Fred  referred 
to. 

MENZIES:  I  would  like  to  go  one  step  further  and  say  we  should  be  supporting  a 
national  health  care  program  which  I  think  would  be  cheaper  in  the  long  run.  Yes,  sir? 

AUDIENCE  QUESTION:  Yes,  Mr.  Moderator,  there  was  something  of  a  dispute 
between  you  and  the  South  Shore  Chamber  of  Commerce  over  what  type  of  public 
transportation  there  should  be  in  the  area  formerly  covered  by  Old  Colony.  Would  you 
outline  what  the  nature  of  this  dispute  is.  Maybe  some  of  the  people  here  can  help  to 
resolve  it. 

BEARD:  They're  wrong  and  lan's  right. 

MENZIES:  (laughter)  Thank  you.  That's  the  briefest  and  most  to  the  point  answer.  Is 
Terry  Fancher  here?  No?  He  was  scheduled  to  be  here.  Basically  the  South  Shore 
Chamber  has  a  separate  subcommittee  which  is  looking  at  this  question,  which  they 
really  have  no  control  of,  but  which  it  is  thought  may  come  out  in  opposition  to 
restoration,  and  it  may  not.  So  it's  one  of  these  things,  and  I  was  just  putting  in  my  two 
cents  worth  for  the  continuation  of  restoration. 

AUDIENCE  QUESTION:  Then  you  feel  like  they  should  already  have  come  to  a 
decision. 

MENZIES:  That  might  be  a  good  answer,  yes.  Yes,  sir? 

AUDIENCE  QUESTION:  I  have  a  two-pronged  questions  for  Amy.  One,  the  status  of 
possible  legislation  that  would  allow  the  development  of  affordable  housing  units  by 
private  investors  without  any  subsidies  at  the  State  level,  and  two,  most  of  the  affordable 
housing  units  that  are  being  developed  are  in  the  form  of  condominiums  or  town  house 
units,  to  my  knowledge,  the  general  slow-down  in  the  market  take-up  of  those  units,  how 
is  that  going  to  backlash  and  effect  the  development  of  more  affordable  housing? 
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ANTHONY:  First  of  all,  in  relation  to  the  first  part  of  your  question,  I  think  what  you're 
referring  to  is  the  recommendations  of  a  legislative  task  force  last  year,  which 
encouraged  some  changes  to  the  way  the  comprehensive  permit  law  worked.  One  of 
the  changes  which  we  are  currently  in  fact  developing  regulations  for  would  allow  locally- 
initiated  housing  efforts,  where  communities  working  with  developers  would  produce 
affordable  housing  that  would  count  in  the  context  of  774,  and  would  not  involve  state 
subsidy.  We  are  very  anxious  to  encourage  that,  in  fact  are  encouraging  it  around  the 
state.  The  regulations  that  reflect  that  are  going  to  be  out  imminently.  We  will  see,  I'm 
sure,  a  great  deal  more  of  that.  It's  a  good  example  of  something.  If  someone  had  said 
five  years  ago,  why  don't  you  have  guidelines  that  clarify  how  localities  working  with 
private  developers  could  do  affordable  housing  without  your  help,  people  would  have 
said  are  you  kidding?  You  gotta  have  better  ways  to  spend  you  time.  There  simply  was 
not  the  sophistication,  the  interest,  the  motivation,  and  the  local  priority  to  do  that  there  is 
today.  So  I  think  it's  very  timely  and  something  we  very  much  want  to  encourage.  What 
was  the  other  part  of  your  question?  Oh,  I'm  sorry.  OK.  In  terms  of  the  market,  clearly 
the  market  in  some  parts  of  the  state  has  overproduced,  in  terms  of  absorption,  certain 
kinds  of  condos  in  certain  price  levels  of  condos.  Several  years  ago  we  started  pushing 
in  our  home  ownership  program  a  lot  more  toward  single  family  and  two-family  and 
townhouses  that  were  clearly  more  what  people  would  like  to  have  if  they  could  in  terms 
of  a  first  home.  We  are  doing  very  careful  analysis  in  terms  of  marketing  and  it's  very 
clear  that  the  focus  of  that  program,  which  is  on  people  who  earn  $20-$30,000  who  need 
a  mortgage  of  5%  and  need  to  find  a  home  in  the  80s,  that  portion  of  the  market  is  still 
very  much  in  need  of  housing,  really,  across  the  state. 

MENZIES:  One  quick  question,  because  you  will  be  able  to  talk  when  we  get  the  break, 
and  there  may  be  a  lot  of  people  feel  they  need  the  break  right  now.  So  one  more 
question,  and  then  speak  to  the  speakers  individually.  Yeah? 

AUDIENCE  QUESTION:  Comment  and  question.  My  name  is  Mark  Montigny, 
President  of  the  Fall  River  Chamber  of  Commerce  down  in  Steve's  (Smith)  area.  We  are 
a  little  more  narrow  minded,  I  guess,  than  Steve.  Our  concern  is  the  Fall  River  -  New 
Bedford  Area.  It's  nice  to  finally  hear  that  we  went  from  kind  of  battered  step  children  to 
the  key  areas  of  the  state.  Fall  River,  New  Bedford  three  or  four  years  ago  were  pit 
cities.  Now  it's  USA  Today's  job  to  say  where  the  key  growth  area  is.  One  thing  we  did 
with  that,  and  I'll  ask  this  question  of  Joe  since  Fred  Salvucci  is  not  here.  About  six 
months  ago  we  were  able  to  take  Senator  Doris,  Representative  Correia,  Senator 
MacLean,  and  a  group  of  folks  with  the  Massachusetts  Transportation  Authority  and  say, 
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look,  the  transportation  bond  issue  is  one  issue,  and  we'll  support  it,  but  we  need  a 
study  to  study  extension  of  commuter  rail  directly  to  New  Bedford  and  Fall  River.  The 
study  has  been  in  process  and  next  Friday,  Steve,  from  the  MBTA  will  be  coming  to  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  to  give  us  his  feelings  and  findings.  One  thing  that  he 
mentioned  to  the  newspapers  that  concerned  me  was  he  said,  maybe  you  should  look 
towards  busses  to  commute  to  Boston,  and  extend  the  bus  service  that  you  presently 
have.  I  just  heard  the  gentleman  from  the  metro  area  say  buses  can't  get  through  the 
Southeast  Expressway.  And  obviously  on  Friday  we're  going  to  quote  that  gentleman. 
And  we're  going  to  say  we  have  a  big  problem  with  that.  We  need  commuter  rail 
extension,  we  need  eventually  the  widening  of  24.  As  the  largest  Chamber  in  the  region, 
I  wouldn't  say  publicly  that  we're  going  to  support  the  gas  tax,  but  I  will  say  we're  not 
going  to  support  it  unless  you  have  that  kind  of  service. 

MENZIES:  How  would  the  commuter  rail  come  out.  Just  a  quick  question.  How  would  it 
go  through? 

AUDIENCE  QUESTION:  After  his  findings  next  Friday  I'll  be  able  to  answer  that 
question.  We  can  go,  again,  in  several  different  options. 

MENZIES:  And  your  questions  is  to-- 

AUDIENCE  QUESTION:  My  question  is  to  you  how  and  realistic  you're  talking,  if  you 
do  support,  if  not,  as  far  as  that,  how  realistic  is  our  desire  to  very  quickly,  if  possible, 
have  commuter  rail  extension  into  Fall  River-New  Bedford,  and  eventually  also  the 
widening  of  Route  24  which  five  years  ago  we  didn't  think  we'd  ever  need  and  now  we're 
seeing  the  traffic  already. 

MENZIES:  Joe  did  you  look  at  that? 

ALVIANI:  Yeah,  this  is  a  great  luxury^  not  being  secretary  any  more  and  be  able  to 
respond  to  those  questions. 

MENZIES:  Yeah,  with  both  barrels 

ALVIANI:  I  hope  I  haven't  been  -  I  hope  I  haven't  listened  to  my  rhetoric  over  three 
years  so  I  can't  be  honest  about  these  answers,  (laughter)  I  think  what  you've  heard 
today  -  let  me  just  give  you  my  sense  of  this.  I  think  the  kinds  of  things  you  heard  today 
require  a  real  sort  of  multi-modal  view  of  transportation  needs  in  the  region.  I  am  a  very 
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Strong  advocate  of  commuter  rail.  I  think,  regardless  of  how  much  work  we  do  on 
repaving  and  maintaining  our  roadways,  they  are  going  to  be  insufficient  to  deal  with  the 
kind  of  traffic  that  we're  dealing  with  in  that  region.  I  am  a  strong  advocate  of  commuter 
rail  in  the  region.  And  strongly  support  it.  I  say  that  not  -  I  mean,  I  say  that  -- 1  would 
have  said  it  if  I  was  secretary  of  Economic  Affairs,  I  believe  it  now.  That  is  not  necessarily 
Fred's  position,  I  just  don't  know.  But  I  think  it  is  a  critical  element  in  a  pattern  of  growth 
which  I  see  continuing  and  recognizing  what  Steve  said,  a  recognition  that  the  growth 
has  been  so  fast  that  the  kinds  of  infrastructure  to  support  that  growth  have  not  kept 
pace  with  it.  And  I  think  we've  got  to  look  at  a  variety  of  means  to  try  to  deal  with  that  in 
the  future.  And  I  see  commuter  rail  as  being  one  real  strong  part  of  that. 

MENZIES:  And  I  would  --  if  you  were  directing  it  a  little  bit,  I  guess  you  were,  to  me,  I 
would  be  very  supportive  of  the  same  thing.  I  would  take  the  same  position  that  Joe  is 
doing.  And  I  think  Fred  Saivucci  and  MBTA  in  their  larger  sense  of  commuter  rail,  would 
do  the  same,  because  they  just  feel  it's  a  winning  combination.  Let's  break  now  and 
we'll  be  back  for  1 1  o'clock  sharp.  Thank  you  very  much. 

MENZIES:  Now  as  I  announced  when  we  started  the  first  session,  the  objective  really  of 
this  was  to  also  give  sort  of  overviews  of  what's  going  on  in  Southeastern 
Massachusetts,  as  well  as  the  broad  thing.  We  wanted  to  sort  of  get  reports  in  from  the 
Cape,  which  we  will  be  having  --  in  this  case  from  New  Bedford,  from  the  center  of  the 
state,  and  from  Plymouth.  And  that's  what  we're  going  to  do  in  this  second  part  of  the 
session,  which  I'm  sure  is  just  going  to  be  as  exciting  as  the  first.  And  first  of  all  I  want  to 
say  that  I'm  most  appreciative  that  Al  Lima,  who  probably  wins  the  prize  for  the  longest 
drive,  could  make  it  today  to  represent  the  All-America  City  of  New  Bedford.  We  here  in 
Boston,  and  for  that  matter  elsewhere  in  the  state,  too  often  think  of  New  Bedford  as 
somewhere  sort  of  way-off  in  the  distance,  or  near  Long  Island  or  a  place  called 
George's  Bank.  I  am  proud  to  say  I've  been  there  more  than  once,  and  am  always 
impressed.  It's  a  great  little  city  and  City  Planning  Director  Al  Lima,  with  26  years  of 
experience  in  the  area  of  urban  and  environmental  planning,  has  come  here  today  to  tell 
us  about  it    the  good  things  and  the  bad  things.  And  I'm  delighted  to  report  that  Al 
received  his  undergraduate  degree  in  Landscape  Architecture  from  the  University  of 
Massachusetts,  his  master's  degree  in  City  Planning  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  a  master's  in  Education  from  Harvard  --  so  he's  pretty  well  rounded.  He  has  also 
had  experience  in  the  private  sector,  working  as  a  consultant  in  urban  and  environmental 
planning  in  Philadelphia  and  Boston,  and  headed  his  own  consulting  and  planning  firm 
for  12  years.  Because  we  are  trying  to  get  a  broad  picture  of  this  southeastern  region, 
we  are  delighted  that  he  is  here  today.  And  I  just  was  given  one  slip,  of  notification,  just 
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to  say  that  . I  appreciate  Representative  Marc  Pacheco  of  Taunton  being  here  today  and  I 
hope  he  heard  some  of  the  good  reports  about  Taunton.  And  Representative  Steve 
Tobin  of  Quincy,  and  President  Jerry  Burke  of  Massasoit  Community  College  is  here 
today.  So,  Al,  would  you  take  over.  1*11  press  this  down.  And  somebody  -- 1  don't  know 
whether  we'll  need  lights  down  or  not.  We  can  test  it. 

N.B.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Lima,  which  when 
originally  delivered  were  accompanied  by  a  slide  presentation. 

LIMA:  Thank  you,  Ian.  As  Ian  mentioned  earlier  today,  the  overall  scope  of  this  seminar 
is  how  to  address  growth  issues  in  Southeastern  Massachusetts  without  compromising 
the  environmental  quality  and  the  environmental  resources  of  the  region. 

However,  if  we  are  serious  about  addressing  the  inherent  conflicts  between 
economic  growth  and  environmental  protection,  we  need  to  begin  now  to  initiate  long- 
range  regional  planning.  Unfortunately,  long-range  planning  -  whether  local  or  regional  - 
lacks  a  strong  constituency  because  we  have  become  a  crisis-oriented  society. 

It  appears  that  constituencies  for  action  build  only  around  crises  long-range 
planning,  being  inherently  non-crisis-oriented,  has  tended  to  be  neglected  by  busy 
planners  putting  out  fires.  The  challenge  for  leaders  today  is  to  manage  crises  in  such  a 
way  that  they  provide  the  constituency  and  the  energy  to  drive  long-range  planning 
initiatives. 

We  are  now  testing  this  approach  to  planning  with  the  aim  of  protecting  the  water 
supply  of  New  Bedford.  The  city's  reservoirs,  also  known  as  the  Lakeville  Ponds,  are 
situated  in  four  communities  north  of  New  Bedford:  Lakeville,  Middleborough,  Freetown 
and  Rochester.  The  city  owns  a  substantial  part  of  the  shoreline  along  the  several  ponds 
that  constitute  the  reservoir.  However,  there  remains  a  significant  amount  of  shoreline 
that  was  not  acquired  by  the  city,  and  the  city  does  not  have  an  influence  on 
development  that  could  impact  on  streams  that  feed  the  ponds. 

The  quiet,  distant  relationship  that  existed  between  the  city  and  the  towns  was 
recently  shattered  when  the  city  learned  of  a  subdivision  development  that  was  in  the 
final  stages  of  approval  on  the  edge  of  Pocksha  Pond  in  Middleborough.  The  fact  that  a 
development  was  able  to  be  built  on  the  very  shoreline  of  the  city's  reservoirs  has 
shocked  the  political  establishment  and  city  residents.  Almost  overnight,  the  city's  water 
supply  emerged  from  obscurity  to  a  prominent  place  on  the  public  agenda. 

New  Bedford  is  currently  appealing  the  decisions  of  both  the  Middleborough 
Planning  Board  and  the  Middleborough  Conservation  Commission,  and  the  outcome  of 
those  appeals  is  uncertain. 

When  the  city  first  heard  of  the  Pocksha  Pond  development,  it  had  a  choice  of 
either  entering  into  an  acrimonious  confrontation  with  the  Town  of  Middleborough  or  to 
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use  the  crisis  as  an  opportunity  to  acknowledge  the  vulnerability  of  the  ponds  to 
development  and  to  open  a  dialogue  with  Middleborough  and  the  other  three  towns  on 
the  need  for  long-range  protection  of  this  water  supply.  The  city  chose  the  latter. 

Fortunately  for  New  Bedford,  Middleborough  was  not  only  receptive  to  this  idea 
but  has  provided  excellent  leadership  in  moving  the  idea  forward.  Given  the  old 
perception  in  the  towns  that  New  Bedford  was  a  land-devouring  Goliath,  town  leadership 
on  this  issue  was  important. 

At  about  that  time,  the  Middleborough  Natural  Resources  Protection  Committee 
was  considering  the  possibility  of  initiating  an  application  for  nominating  parts  of  the 
reservoir  watershed  in  Middleborough  as  an  Area  of  Critical  Environmental  Concern. 
The  nominating  effort  had  languished  for  a  while,  and  the  Pocksha  incident  provided  the 
opportunity  to  accelerate  the  idea. 

The  ACEC  nominating  effort  has  been  important  for  two  reasons: 

(1)  It  has  provided  the  organizing  vehicle  to  bring  the  four 
towns  and  the  city  together  around  one  idea;  and 

(2)  It  has  initiated  an  effort  whose  focus  is  long-range  regional 
planning  for  the  Lakeville  Ponds. 

The  initial  meetings  on  the  ACEC  nomination  have  been  self-educational  in 
nature.  We  have  been  exploring  the  natural  resource  virtues  of  the  ponds,  what  the 
ACEC  designation  would  mean,  and  how  much  of  the  watershed  should  be  incorporated 
into  the  designation.  Perhaps  the  most  important  result  of  this  effort,  however,  is  that  city 
and  town  officials  have  begun  to  know  one  another  on  a  first-name  basis. 

The  value  of  proceeding  with  an  ACEC  designation  for  the  watershed,  however,  is 
being  called  into  question.  Meetings  on  the  ACEC  are  becoming  increasingly 
acrimonious  due  principally  to  Rochester's  objection  to  the  idea  on  the  grounds  of 
restriction  of  property  rights  and  because  they  believe  that  local  regulations  can 
accomplish  the  same  end.  Proceeding  with  an  ACEC  risks  blowing  apart  the  initiative 
towards  cooperation. 

If  the  ACEC  nomination  effort  is  halted  other  opportunities  are  available  to  provide 
a  focus  for  cooperative  city /town  effort  and  continuing  face-to-face  contact.  The  city  has 
recently  applied  for  funding  to  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Commission  to  conduct  a 
survey  and  planning  study  of  the  Indian  archaeological  resources  of  the  city-owned 
shoreline  of  the  ponds.  If  funded,  this  will  provide  the  opportunity  to  continue  to  meet  as 
an  advisory  committee  for  the  study. 
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The  important  thing  is  to  have  a  purpose  to  keep  on  meeting. 

We  also  know  that  we  are  in  a  race  with  time.  MBTA  commuter  rail  service  from 
Boston  will  be  arriving  in  Lakeville  and  Middleborough  within  three  years.  That  will  be  an 
economic  plus  for  the  region.  However,  when  that  happens,  a  more  powerful 
development  dynamic  will  be  at  work  in  the  towns,  making  land  acquisition  along  the 
ponds  more  costly  and  the  adoption  of  land  use  regulations  more  difficult. 

On  the  plus  side,  however,  the  coming  rail  service  has  created  a  looming  crisis  - 
and  a  target  date  -  that  compels  action.  It  provides  us  with  yet  another  opportunity  to 
build  a  constituency  for  long-range  planning. 

The  political  odds  are  always  in  favor  of  inertia.  The  challenges  for  planners  and 
community  leaders  is  to  use  the  opportunities  provided  by  crises  to  make  things  happen. 

Thank  you. 

(Applause) 

MENZIES:  Thank  you  very,  very  much  Al,  for  your  remarks  and  the  fine  slide 
presentation. . 

I'm  really  particularly  pleased  to  be  able  to  introduce  Daniel  S.  Greenbaum  to  this 
audience  because  I  had  the  privilege  of  serving  with  Dan  when  we  were  both  founding 
members  of  Save  the  Harbor/Save  the  Bay,  which  has  gone  on  to  bigger  things  now 
since  we've  had  the  clean-up  going.  I've  always  been  impressed  with  Dan's  thorough 
background  on  environmental  issues,  both  as  an  advocate  and  as  a  manager  with 
Audubon,  where  he  was  Director  of  Education  and  Public  Policy  for  several  years  and 
then  Vice  President.  And  it's  especially  interesting  that  although  an  environmentalist  to 
the  core,  Dan's  undergraduate  degree  was  in  urban  studies  and  his  master's  in  city 
planning  from  MIT.  So,  he  is  by  nature,  at  least  I'll  phrase  it  this  way,  a  conservationist 
by  nature,  but  a  pragmatist  by  training.  I  think  it  is  also  appropriate  that  since  Dan  has 
been  commissioner  the  name  of  his  agency  has  been  changed  from  DEQE,  as  we  all 
know,  the  Department  of  Environmental  Quality  Engineering,  to  DEP,  Department  of 
Environmental  Protection,  which  is  what  the  public  always  felt  should  be  its  role.  The 
emphasis  on  protection.  Back  in  1979,  he  established  Audubon's  first  urban  program 
center  on  Cape  Ann  and  also  established  programs  on  Cape  Cod.  He  has  also  been  a 
senior  planner  for  the  Massachusetts  Port  Authority  and  was  a  member  of  the  Mass 
Coastal  Resources  Advisory  Board.  Dan  has  given  new  strength  to  DEP  and  brought  it 
closer  to  the  public.  It  is  unfortunate  in  a  way  that  he  took  over  as  the  fiscal  crunch  hit 
the  state,  which  he  must  find  most  frustrating.  But  I'm  sure  it's  a  setback  that  won't  slow 
his  drive  to  protect  for  the  public  the  scenic  beauty,  much  of  it  fragile,  that  graces  this 
Commonwealth.  Dan  Greenbaum. 
(Applause.) 
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DANIEL  S.  GREENBAUM:  Thank  you,  thank  you  Ian,  and  thank  you  for  that  nice 
introduction.  I  spent  a  good  chunk  of  yesterday  afternoon  in  a  very  hot  hearing  room 
with  the  Senate  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  I  can  tell  you  that  I  far  prefer  to  be 
here.  I  think  it  was  Charles  Dickens  in  describing  the  French  Revolution  who  said  it  was 
the  best  of  times  and  it  was  the  worst  of  times  and  in  a  lot  of  ways  for  my  charge  and  for 
the  charge  of  a  lot  of  the  people  in  this  room,  that's  a  very  apt  expression.  It's  the  worst 
of  times  because  we  face  enormous  challenges,  challenges  which  some  people  see  as 
opportunities  because  we  have  a  lot  of  interesting  growth,  and  we  still  have  that  interest. 
But  also  challenges  because  that  growth  can  turn  against  us  if  we're  not  careful. 

Back  in  the  days  when  I  worked  for  Audubon  and  people  believed  what  I  said,  I 
authored  a  report  called  "Losing  Ground,"  which  identified  that  the  Commonwealth  was 
losing  about  six  hundred  acres  a  week  of  open  space  and  nowhere  was  that  rate  of 
growth  faster  than  in  the  Southeast,  five  of  the  top  ten  fastest  growing  communities  in  the 
state  were  on  Cape  Cod  and  the  islands.  And  Plymouth  County  and  some  of  the  other 
counties  around  here  were  not  very  far  behind.  Today,  as  a  state  official  who  nobody 
believes  whenever  I  say  something,  I  only  have  facts  to  tell  you.  And  I  want  to  talk  a  little 
bit  about  what  we  know  about  what's  going  on  in  this  region  in  particular,  which  is  not 
unusual,  but  perhaps  a  lot  faster  than  what's  going  on  in  other  parts  of  the  state.  A  little 
bit  about  what  the  impacts  of  that  are  and  then  as  the  inset,  I'm  always  the  hopeless 
optimist.  Some  of  the  things  that  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  do  whether  or  not  we  have 
large  amounts  of  money.  We  view  what's  going  on  in  a  region  through  an  interesting 
prism.  We  look  at  the  permit  applications  we  get.  We  look  at  the  level  of  activity  and 
probably  nowhere  is  that  more  evident  than  in  our  wetlands  protection  program. 
Everybody  who  alters  or  is  going  to  do  work  near  wetlands  in  the  state  is  supposed  to 
file  a  notice  of  intent  to  do  so  with  the  local  conservation  commission  and  with  us.  Most 
of  those  cases  are  resolved  at  the  local  level.  Some  are  appealed  to  us.  Three  years 
ago,  in  1985,  in  the  Southeast  region  of  the  state  there  were  about  nineteen  hundred 
such  requests  to  alter  land  near  wetlands.  And  last  year  there  were  thirty-seven 
hundred,  almost  twice  as  many.  That  says  two  things.  That  says  number  one,  that 
growth  is  continuing  to  occur  and  we  are  not  seeing  the  slackening  off  in  those  requests 
that  the  real  estate  market  might  suggest.  And  secondly,  it  says  that  as  the  real  estate 
values  go  up,  we  are  pushing  into  more  and  more  marginal  lands.  Lands  where  there 
are  more  wetlands,  where  that's  likely  to  happen.  In  many  cases  we  built  upon  the  lands 
where  there  aren't  wetlands  and  now  we're  going  closer  to  the  edge.  We  also  have  seen 
similar  increases  in  applications  for  septic  system  and  sewer  hook-ups,  which  we  also 
have  to  approve.  In  each  of  those  cases,  the  Southeast  region  is,  by  far,  the  fastest 
growing  and  the  fastest  moving  region  in  the  state. 
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What  do  those  things  mean?  What  does  this  growth  mean?  It  means  we're 
straining  the  very  resources  upon  which  economic  growth  and  the  quality  of  life  are 
based.  I  don't  have  to  recount  communities  in  this  region  that  don't  have  enough  water 
to  provide  the  water  for  growth.  We  have  sewer  plants  that  are  outstripped,  their 
capacity  to  handle  waste  is  outstripped  even  before  they're  completed.  We  recently  had 
to  place  a  sewer  hook-up  moratorium  on  the  island  of  Nantucket  because  the  sewer 
treatment  plant  which  is  finally  being  built  under  court  order,  will  be  at  capacity  by  our 
best  projections  when  it's  completed,  if  not  over  capacity,  based  on  all  of  the  local 
permits  that  are  being  given  for  growth  and  development.  It  will  help  to  have  it  there,  but 
if  it's  overcapacity,  it's  not  going  to  be  working  and  we're  going  to  have  some  of  the 
same  contamination  problems  that  we've  had  there  for  many,  many  years.  We  have  a 
number  of,  we  have  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  underground  storage  tanks  in  the  Southeast 
region,  many  of  which  are  located  near  wells  and  in  other  locations.  Armando  can 
probably  correct  me  on  this,  but  the  Barnstable  Municipal  Well  field,  I  believe,  contains 
about  a  hundred  and  eighty  underground  storage  tanks  within  a  half-mile  radius  of  the 
well,  which  serves  the  entire  community,  a  set  of  wells  that  serves  the  community  of 
Barnstable.  We  also  have  about  a  third  of  the  confirmed  hazardous  waste  sites  in  the 
state  in  this  region  alone.  And  we  have  as  a  result  of  that,  lost  water  supplies.  The 
towns  of  Carver,  Falmouth,  Mashpee,  Provincetown,  a  number  of  cases  which  have  lost 
all  or  part  of  their  water  supplies  due  to  contamination.  It  is  hard  to  predict  how  many 
more  we're  going  to  lose,  but  the  problems  are  serious.  These  are  not  just  purely 
ecological,  protect  the  wildlife,  environmental  problems.  These  are  problems  that  are 
going  to  affect  the  health  and  safety  of  people  in  the  communities  now,  and  as  any 
businessman  knows  or  as  any  economic  development  director  knows,  one  of  the  first 
questions  a  business  will  ask  before  they  locate  in  a  community  is,  is  there  enough  water 
and  is  it  clean?  So  that  we're  not  just  talking  about  environmental  protection  here,  we're 
talking  about  really  the  underpinnings  of  any  kind  of  economic  development. 

Another  of  the  resources  that  have  been  strained  with  all  of  the  development  and 
the  various  pollution  problems  that  we  have  around  the  coast  is  our  clam  flats.  Ian  didn't 
mention  this,  but  my  start  in  Gloucester  was  trying  to  clean  up  clam  flats  that  had  been 
closed  for  forty  years,  and  the  first  thing  that  I,  as  an  environmental  planner,  did  was 
conduct  an  economic  study  of  what  lost  shellfishing  income  would  have  been  for  the 
community.  Those  clam  flats  got  cleaned  up  and  got  reopened,  but  we've  been  losing 
them  at  a  much  faster  pace  than  we've  been  able  to  reclaim  them.  It's  also  obviously  the 
worst  of  times,  and  you  were  talking  about  that  in  the  earlier  session,  in  terms  of  money. 
The  budget  problems  of  this  state  have  not  left  my  agency  or  any  of  the  local  agencies 
untouched.  I  said  before  that  we  have  a  lot  of  hazardous  waste  sites.  We  have  a 
hundred  and  twenty-three  sites,  which  we  know  are  near  or  have  the  potential  to 
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threaten  water  supplies,  which  are  not  even  assigned  to  a  staff  person  currently.  We 
have  all  but  closed  down  our  program  which  provides  funds  and  assistance  to 
communities  for  clean  lakes,  largely  a  program  which  has  dealt  with  weeds  and  growth 
problems  and  the  like.  And  we  had  to  make  decisions  about  do  we  put  those  staff  into 
cleaning  up  hazardous  waste  sites  or  air  quality  or  do  we  put  them  into  cleaning  up  what 
might  be  considered  a  nuisance  of  weeds  in  a  lake? 

We  were  slated  in  the  budget  passed  by  both  the  House  and  the  Senate  and 
placed  on  the  Governor's  desk,  to  receive  a  hundred  and  sixty  new  staff  members  to  be 
out  inspecting  hazardous  waste  sites  and  reviewing  wetlands  cases.  Those  were  all  cut 
out  of  the  budget  because  the  Governor  had  no  choice.  There  was  no  money  to  fund 
those  positions,  so  we're  not  adding  those  people,  and  the  backlogs  are  mounting.  All 
of  that  may  sound  bad  but  there's  much  worse  news  in  terms  of  dollars.  And  it's 
infrastructure.  New  Bedford's  cost  is  a  half  a  billion  and  there  are  many  like  that  in  terms 
of  what  it  will  take  to  build  water  pollution  control  facilities,  water  treatment  facilities.  We 
have  a  program  that  would  help  New  Bedford  buy  the  land  around  these  ponds,  and  I'm 
bold  enough  this  year  to  actually  be  suggesting  that  we  would  try  to  make  some  new 
commitments  for  those  kinds  of  acquisitions  this  year  and  we're  trying  to  keep  that 
program  alive,  but  the  reality  is  that  last  year  my  agency  was  able  to  invest  a  hundred 
and  sixty  million  dollars  in  environmental  infrastructure  for  the  Commonwealth.  This  year 
we  may  be  able  to  invest  seventy  million.  That's  a  reduction  of  ninety  million  dollars  and 
that  doesn't  even,  that  pales  compared  to  the  needs  that  we  know  are  out  there  for 
acquisition,  for  infrastructure,  and  that's  an  economic  development  issue  as  well  as  an 
environmental  protection  one. 

Now  with  all  that,  I  will  briefly  tell  you  why  I  also  think  it's  the  best  of  times.  There 
is  an  interest  in  environmental  protection  afoot  in  this  Commonwealth  and  across  the 
country  that's  unparalleled  in  the  last  twenty  years.  We  do  have  a  new  name.  We  have  a 
new  sense  of  direction  and  purpose  and  that  sense  of  direction  and  purpose  is  not  only 
to  protect  resources,  but  to  prevent  waste  and  pollution  from  happening  in  the  first 
place,  by  getting  at  the  problems  at  the  source,  by  getting  companies  to  remove  toxics 
before  they  ever  get  into  the  production  process,  let  alone  into  the  waste  stream.  And 
we're  doing  that  cooperatively  with  business  as  the  toxic  use  reduction  bill  which  was 
passed  and  signed  by  the  Governor  last  summer  says. 

We  also  have  a  new  spirit  and  a  new  agenda  throughout  the  environmental  affairs 
secretariat  and  in,  even  in  tight  times,.!  think  you've  probably  been  hearing  more  about 
what  we  do,  what  we've  been  doing,  than  you've  heard  in  a  long  time  and  that's  because 
we  are  moving  forward  with  a  very  dedicated  staff.  People  who  have  to  take  the  abuse 
every  day  in  the  newspaper  and  be  accused  of  being  hacks  when  they're  sitting  in  their 
offices  at  seven-thirty  at  night  still  trying  to  get  through  the  day's  work.  I  am  constantly 
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impressed  when  I  sit  down  with  those  staff  and  that's  why  I'm  an  optimist  because  I 
know  they're  doing  their  best  and  they  are  making  progress.  There's  a  lot  we  can  do. 
We  are  using  our  staff  better  today  than  we've  ever  done  and  I  suspect  that  cities  and 
towns  are  going  to  have  to  do  that.  We're  no  longer  looking  at  nonpriority  hazardous 
waste  sites.  If  it's  not  near  a  water  supply,  if  it's  not  a  major  site,  we're  saying,  give  us  a 
preliminary  look  at  that,  but  let  the  private  sector  go  ahead  and  clean  that  up.  We're 
going  to  look  at  the  priority  ones  and  put  our  staff  on  that.  We  are  reassigning  staff  from 
programs  like  Clean  Lakes  into  the  wetlands  program,  so  we  can  be  assured  that  we 
can  be  responsive  to  communities  and  protect  wetlands.  And  also  so  we  can  get 
through  some  of  the  permit  backlogs  that  have  built  up  with  a  quadrupling  of 
applications  over  the  last  five  years  and  no  comparable  increase  in  staff. 

We  are  also  developing  special  mechanisms.  Amy  Anthony  and  I  spoke  briefly, 
between  the  sessions  about  our  joint  agreement,  that  we  recently  signed,  to  expedite 
housing  partnership  programs  in  our  permitting  reviews.  I  don't  believe  that 
environmental  protection  laws  should  be  used  unfairly  to  block  other  good  public 
purposes  like  affordable  housing.  Obviously,  if  there's  a  real  question,  if  you're  putting 
housing  right  on  top  of  a  watershed,  we're  going  to  look  at  that  very  closely,  but  there 
are  people  in  this  state  who  will  try  and  use  environmental  laws  to  stop  good  sound 
projects  without  solid  environmental  reasons.  And  we're  trying  to  make  sure  that  they 
don't  get  the  chance  to  hold  those  things  up  unnecessarily.  We're  working  with  and 
trying  to  strengthen  municipal  governments  and  I  know  that's  a  hard  thing  to  say  after 
the  state  cut  local  aid  so  badly,  but  we  held  twenty-five  training  sessions  last  year  for 
conservation  commissions  and  we'll  do  it  again  this  year  because  I  think  it's  one  of  the 
most  cost  effective  things  we  can  do  on  how  to  run  your  commission,  how  to  review 
projects,  how  to  understand  the  developer's  plans.  We  held  day-long  seminars  in  each 
region  of  the  state  for  all  the  boards  of  health  and  had  two  hundred  and  some  odd 
communities  represented  at  those.  We've  also  enacted  in  the  last  year  fee  programs 
which  allow  those  boards  to  actually  recoup  fees  which  they  can,  in  effect,  use  to  review 
projects.  That's  true  for  wetlands  filing  fees,  which  are  split  between  the  state  and  the 
local  community.  And  it's  true  for  boards  of  health  for  reviewing  solid  waste  facilities, 
giving  them  the  ability  to  get  the  expertise  to  review  these  facilities. 

We  are,  beyond  working  with  those  communities,  strengthening  our 
environmental  standards.  The  wetlands  restriction  program,  which  places  deed 
restrictions  on  wetlands  themselves  has  been  moribund  for  five  to  eight  years.  That 
restriction  probably  will  be  getting  going  again  this  year.  We  will  get  out  and  do  it.  It's 
one  of  the  most  cost  effective  ways  that  we  can  up  front  prevent  problems.  I  know  this 
because  I  bought  a  property  once,  the  deed  had  been  restricted.  My  title  search  told  me 
I  couldn't  do  anything  on  that  part  of  the  property.  That's  a  very  effective  way  of  alerting 
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people,  telling  them  up  front  what  they  can  and  can't  do  and  saving  all  of  us  a  lot  of  time, 
effort,  and  problems.  We  are  moving  forward,  finally,  because  we  finally  took  the  bull  by 
the  horns  and  did  it  with  the  package  sewage  treatment  plant  generic  environmental 
impact  report  because  we  want  to  have  answers  on  what  we  can  and  can't  do  with  that 
technology  and  how  to  use  it.  We  have  identified  the  zone  of  protection  around  wells, 
the  zone  2  or  the  first  half  mile,  as  a  key  area  to  protect  and  we  want  to  move  forward  to 
do  the  same  thing  around  watersheds  so  that  people  are  more  aware  of  what  it  means  to 
put  housing  development  and  industrial  development  and  gas  stations  and  dry  cleaning 
establishments  on  the  edge  of  water  supplies.  And  many  of  you  have  read  recently 
about  our  Chapter  91  regulations  which  are  really  an  attempt  by  the  Commonwealth  to 
again  look  at  how  public  lands.  Commonwealth  tidelands  in  particular,  are  being  used 
and  we  are  encouraging  through  those  regulations  the  development  of  local  harbor 
management  plans  which  we  will  allow  to  substitute  for  state  standards  once  we've 
agreed  with  the  local  community  on  those  plans.  So  I  think  we  are  moving  forward  on 
those  fronts. 

You  all  know  or  you've  probably  read  of  our  increased  enforcement  efforts.  I'll 
just  point  to  one  example  of  that.  When  Mobil  Oil  Corporation  had  a  leaking 
underground  storage  tank  within  that  municipal  well  field  of  Barnstable  and  neglected  to 
take  care  of  it  and  it  leaked  and  then  once  we  found  that  they  still  neglected  to  take  care 
of  it  we  enforced  against  them  and  received  a  major  penalty,  but  more  than  that  we  got 
them  to  agree  within  18  months  to  replace  every  underground  storage  tank  at  every 
station  they  had  anywhere  in  the  Commonwealth.  It  was  an  $1 1  million  investment  and 
they  were  going  to  do  it  over  seven  or  eight  or  ten  years  but  in  that  time  we  might  have 
lost  two  water  supplies  as  a  result.  Instead  we  used  enforcement  creatively  to  prevent 
problems  and  I  think  they  actually  got  some  good  publicity  out  of  it.  I  also  think  they  may 
have  been  more  cooperative  because  the  case  occurred  just  after  the  Exxon  Valdez  spill. 

Lastly,  there  is  some  legislation  we're  working  on  and  I  can't  leave  without 
mentioning  that  because  it's  critical  to  this  region.  The  Cape  Cod  Commission  bill  is  up 
before  the  Legislature.  I  think  we've  got  --  there's  clearly  strong  public  support  for  it 
regionally,  in  an  area  that's  probably  seen  more  growth  than  almost  any  area  in  the 
country  let  alone  the  state,  we  need  to  have  a  more  rational  way  of  identifying  problems 
up  front.  The  Barnstable  County  Land  Bank  bill  is  a  way  of  providing  communities  with 
the  resources  not  only  for  protecting  open  space  but  for  affordable  housing  and  for 
infrastructure.  Other  bills,  a  number  of  them  which  we  would  like  to  see  passed,  we 
realize  we're  not  going  to  get  all  of  them  but  we  think  that  there  are  some  significant 
opportunities  for  this  region  to  see  its  ability  to  manage  growth  improve. 

Can  we  solve  the  problems  of  growth  and  can  we  get  ahead  of  these?  Well,  I'm 
ever  the  optimist  and  I  think  we  can,  It's  going  to  take  a  lot  of  work.  We  have  to  continue 
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to  build  the  capacity  of  local  government  and  wherever  possible  regional  government  to 
deal  with  these  problems  as  the  New  Bedford  example  shows.  We  have  to  identify 
critical  areas  like  in  areas  of  critical  environmental  concerns  and  in  some  cases  just  say 
no.  We  have  to  say  these  are  areas  ~  right  up  front  everybody  should  understand  if  you 
go  into  them  we're  going  to  lose  an  important  environmental  resource,  a  water  supply  or 
something  else.  And  lastly  I,  and  I  would  hope  that  we,  as  this  is  my  urban  planning 
background  coming  back,  that  we  could  use  all  of  our  efforts  to  urge  and  cajole  and 
push  the  development  that  is  going  to  happen  as  much  as  possible  into  the  existing 
urban  centers  and  into  the  existing  developed  corridors  rather  than  putting  it  out  on  the 
open  sandy  areas  that  are  right  around  our  water  supplies  and  right  around  our  wells 
and  watersheds  and  right  along  the  coast  and  polluting  clam  flats.  That's  going  to  be 
tricky,  but  I  think  this  region  has  an  enormous  opportunity  with  five  mayors  of  major 
cities  who  want  to  make  that  happen  to  provide  that  kind  of  magnet  attraction  and  I  think 
in  the  end  that  will  be  the  longest-term  contribution  we  can  make  to  making  growth  and 
environmental  protection  coexist.  Thank  you  very  much. 

MENZIES:  Thank  you  very  much  Dan.  I  did  a  column  on  Dan  in  the  Ledger  not,  maybe 
a  year  ago,  and  I  used  a  quote  which  I  think  I  would  like  to  say  again.  It  was  from  Gregor 
McGregor  who  was  one  of  the  state's  leading  environmental  lawyers  and  he  said  of  Dan 
"his  credentials  are  unimpeachable"  and  I  think  we  have  great  hope  with  a  commissioner 
doing  this.  We  will  wind  up  the  morning  session  by  hearing  from  three  people  who  will 
give  us  a  feel  for  what's  going  on,  again  the  good  and  the  bad,  I  hope,  in  their  sectors  of 
this  growing  region.  Armando  Carbonell,  Executive  Director,  Cape  God  Planning  and 
Economic  Development  Commission,  will  outline  I'm  sure  he  will,  I  hope  he  will,  what  has 
been  going  on  in  the  critically  important  Cape  Cod  Commission  which  Dan  referred  to, 
the  bill,  as  well  as  the  Barnstable  County  Land  Bank  bill  which  I  wish  was  a  statewide  bill 
but  so  far  it's,  I  think,  just  a  Martha's  Vineyard  and  Nantucket,  isn't  it,  at  the  present  time. 
And  Daniel  Crane,  Executive  Director  of  the  Old  Colony  Planning  Council,  a  wise 
counselor,  will  fill  us  in  on  his  area  which  centers  on  Brockton,  a  city  facing  severe 
problems  of  fresh  water  and  as  a  consequence,  development.  And  lastly  but  not  leastly 
we'll  hear  from  Brooks  Kelly,  Executive  Director  of  the  very  active  non-profit  Plymouth 
County  Development  Council  which  is  engaged  in  promoting  the  recreational,  industrial, 
agricultural,  and  historical  advantages  of  Plymouth  County,  and  successfully  I  believe. 
First,  though,  Armando  Carbonell. 

ARMANDO  CARBONELL:  Thanks  very  much  Ian.  Always  a  pleasure  to  participate  in 
one  of  Ian  Menzies'  seminars.  They  always  make  me  think  an  awful  lot  about  what  this 
region  means  and  what  our  role  on  Cape  Cod  might  be  within  the  region.  I  was  thinking 
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about  the  word  "momentum"  as  I  heard  the  previous  speakers  in  the  earlier  panel  and 
this  panel  and  I  think  we  may  have  slightly  different  perspectives  on  that  word  depending 
on  where  we  sit.  For  some  of  the  speakers  this  morning  I  think  momentum  had 
something  to  do  with  the  physics  of  pushing  a  large  boulder  up  a  very  steep  hill  and 
seeing  it  move  and  having  the  feeling  that  there  was  some  continuing  motion  possible 
there.  For  some  of  us  on  Cape  Cod  it's  a  little  bit  more  like  being  in  a  big  truck  going 
down  that  steep  hill  and  discovering  that  there  is  no  steering  wheel  and  the  brakes  don't 
work.  And  I  think  that  to  be  a  passenger  or  driver  in  that  truck  is  to  get  a  fairly  horrifying 
view  of  the  word  momentum. 

I'd  also  like  to  reflect  for  a  second  on  the  word  economic  development  which  I 
think  has  figured  quite  a  bit  in  the  discussion  so  far  today  and  suggest  that  we  not  make 
the  mistake  of  confusing  economic  activity  with  economic  development  and  I  think  that  a 
number  of  the  comments  made  in  the  earlier  panel  about  such  things  as  housing  and 
health  care  are  extremely  important  parts. 

And  having  been  in  another  part  of  southeastern  Massachusetts,  the  Westport 
River  watershed  just  last  night  talking  to  people,  I  learned  that  some  of  the  same 
problems  that  we  have  on  Cape  Cod  in  their  case,  a  $2  million  oyster  harvest  sitting 
unharvestable  because  of  contamination,  that  there  are  some  very  direct  connections 
between  economic  issues  and  environmental  issues  in  this  part  of  Massachusetts.  I'd 
like  to  say  a  few  words  about  three  things  primarily.  They  all  have  something  to  do  with 
Cape  Cod,  but  some  of  them  also  have  a  lot  to  do  with  the  rest  of  Massachusetts  and 
the  rest  of  our  region. 

The  first,  the  Cape  Cod  Commission  Act.  We're  expecting  to  see  some  progress 
very  soon  on  that.  I  was  pleased  to  see  Representative  Marc  Pacheco  here  from  the 
Local  Affairs  Committee  who  has  taken  the  trouble  to  come  to  Cape  Cod  on  more  than 
one  occasion  to  inform  himself  that  there  is,  I  think,  a  very  peculiar  situation  out  there, 
and  we  expect  on  Monday  that  the  Cape  Cod  Commission  Act  will  be  acted  on  in  some 
way  by  the  Local  Affairs  Committee.  A  lot  of  Cape  Codders  are  expected  to  come  to 
Boston  for  that  1 1  o'clock  hearing,  which  is  in  fact,  I  think,  somewhat  unusual,  in  that  it's 
an  Executive  Session  of  a  Committee  being  held  in  Gardner  Auditorium  in  anticipation  of 
their  being  a  few  people  observing  the  proceedings.  The  Cape  Cod  Commission  Act 
would  create  a  new  regional  land  use  planning  and  control  system  for  Cape  Cod.  It 
would  provide  for  a  regional  review  of  projects  that  affect  more  than  one  town  and  affect 
regional  resources,  but  it  would  also  permit  the  designation  of  special  districts  that  would 
ultimately  be  administered  by  the  towns  that  would  treat  in  a  very  fine  scale  kind  of  way 
the  regulation  and  development  that  affects  critical  resources  consistently  across  town 
lines.  I  think  this  is  an  excellent  way  to  deal  with  such  issues  as  the  protection  of  water 
supplies  that  are  located  in  more  than  one  town,  which  is  generally  the  case  on  Cape 
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Cod.  The  Act  would  also  provide  for  a  regional  policy  plan,  setting  goals  for  growth 
management  as  well  as  economic  development.  It  would  provide  for  local 
comprehensive  plans  to  be  developed  voluntarily  by  the  communities  with  assistance 
from  the  regional  agency  that  would  address  such  things  as  needed  infrastructure,  and  if 
communities  complete  these  voluntary,  comprehensive  plans  and  they're  approved  as 
being  consistent  with  the  regional  plan,  it  would  give  our  municipalities  the  power  to 
assess  impact  fees  on  new  developments  proportional  to  the  cost  of  providing 
infrastructure  that  would  benefit  those  developments.  It's  a  comprehensive  piece  of 
legislation.  It's  based  on  a  very  carefully  worked  out  relationship  between  local  planning 
and  regional  planning.  It's  received  tremendous  support  on  Cape  Cod  and  in  last  year's 
election,  76%  of  those  voting  voted  in  favor  of  creating  this  Agency.  Over  the  past  year, 
we've  worked  to  refine  that  bill  to  make  sure  that  it  is  acceptable  not  just  to 
environmentalists  on  Cape  Cod  but  also  to  the  business  community,  and  we've  made 
tremendous  progress  in  that  regard.  So  we're  very  hopeful  that  what  we  see  as  a  central 
piece  of  legislation  will  make  rapid  progress  in  the  coming  weeks  through  the  legislature, 
and  that  we  will  be  able  to  begin  implementing  this  legislation  later  in  1990. 

The  second  program  or  initiative  I'd  like  to  talk  about  links  Cape  Cod  not  just  to 
Southeastern  Massachusetts  but  really  to  the  whole  world.  And  it's  called  Cape  Cod, 
Planet  Earth.  It's  a  project  that  was  inspired  by  concerns  over  things  like  global 
warming,  holes  in  the  ozone  layer,  marine  pollution,  large  scale  problems  that  affect 
Cape  Cod  and  everybody  else  in  the  Commonwealth  that  we  often  think  of  as  being  so 
large  and  so  intimidating  that  we  really  have  no  individual  role  in  contributing  to  the 
solution  of  these  problems,  and  hearing  references  to  things  like  the  Valdez  oil  spill,  I'm 
reminded  of  Senator  Ted  Stevens  of  Alaska's  observation  that  those  of  us  out  here  who 
are  driving  our  automobiles  around  really  are  part  of  the  problem  of  the  Valdez  oil  spill, 
and  we  need  to  consider  what  our  role  might  be  in  being  part  of  the  solution  to  that,  and 
more  than  just  writing  letters  to  him  asking  him  to  clean  it  up.  I  think  that  the  point  of 
Cape  Cod,  Planet  Earth  really  is  that  our  individual  actions  in  one  small  place  if  properly 
directed  will  begin  to  make  a  proper  contribution  to  solving  very  big  problems.  We  hope 
it's  an  idea  that  will  catch  on.  Obviously,  Cape  Cod  can't  solve  the  world's  problems  by 
itself.  But  we're  extremely  encouraged  at  the  level  of  interest  we've  seen  from  elsewhere 
in  Massachusetts  and  also  from  really,  from  around  the  world.  Somerville, 
Massachusetts,  a  community  that  you  might  think  is  very  different  from  Cape  Cod  was 
really  the  first  to  come  forward  and  say  they  would  like  to  be  in  effect  a  sister  city  to  Cape 
Cod  and  be  Somerville,  Planet  Earth,  the  first  urban  example  of  a  community  that  is 
working  to  bring  itself  into  balance  with  some  of  the  planetary  environmental  needs, 
again  through  voluntary,  individual  action.  And  I  would  hope  to  see  similar  interest  from 
throughout  the  Commonwealth,  and  we'd  encourage  that.  The  program  works,  by  the 
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way,  by  providing  information  to  individuals  and  businesses  and  local  government  on 
ways  of  monitoring  personal,  environmental  decisions,  ways  of  adopting  a  personal, 
environmental  strategy  that  is  appropriate  to  our  individual  lifestyle  needs  and  income 
and  setting  some  targets  that  would  bring  us  closer  to  being  in  balance  with  what  it  will 
take  to  keep  the  earth  in  one  piece,  and  it's  an  idea  that  seems  to  have  a  tremendous 
amount  of  appeal  to  many  people  because  it  permits  them  to  make  conscious  choices 
that  will  bring  us  closer  to  the  resolution  of  something  that  is  very  scary  and  large 
environmental  problems. 

The  last  program  I'd  like  to  comment  on  is  a  state  wide  program  and  I  think  that  it 
may  be  of  some  interest  and  some  use  to  Southeastern  Massachusetts  in  particular,  and 
it's  a  new  effort  that  I'm  proud  to  have  been  involved  in  founding  called  "A  Thousand 
Friends  of  Massachusetts."  Tom  Winship,  the  former  Editor  of  The  Boston  Globe,  is  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  that  Program.  A  Thousand  Friends  is  a  citizen's 
group.  It's  made  of  a  number  of,  I  think,  outstanding  individuals  from  the  community. 
Former  elected  officials,  very  significant  developers,  artists,  writers,  leaders  really  from 
across  the  state  who  agree  mainly  on  one  thing,  and  I  would  describe  it  as  the 
destruction  of  the  landscape  of  Massachusetts  is  something  we  really  can't  tolerate  any 
longer.  It  has  effects  on  everything  from  the  traffic  problems  that  were  mentioned  in  the 
earlier  panel  to  the  housing  problems,  to  the  environmental  problems  that  this  panel  has 
been  discussing,  and  it's  as  bad  for  cities  as  it  is  for  the  countryside,  and  it's  as  bad  for 
the  economy  as  it  is  for  the  environment  of  Massachusetts,  and  if  there  is  a  single, 
overall  goal  that  lies  behind  A  Thousand  Friends  of  Massachusetts,  it's  to  end  the 
destruction  of  the  landscape  of  the  Commonwealth  and  begin  to  make  some  rather 
simple  and  intelligent  decisions  about  where  and  how  we  develop  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word,  the  future  of  this  Commonwealth.  The  simple  strategy  would  appear  to  be  to 
continue  to  emphasize  the  exploitation  of  some  of  the  investment  that  we've  already 
made  and  that  we  continue  to  make  in  the  many  urban  centers  of  Massachusetts  to 
protect  much  more  thoroughly  the  remaining  open  countryside  and  to  encourage 
efficient  patterns  in  general  of  moving  people  around  and  providing  opportunities  for 
them  to  live  in  communities  that  have  some  of  the  values  that  attracted  much  of  the  new 
growth  to  Massachusetts  over  the  last  10  years.  So  with  that  slightly  more  global 
observation,  I'll  conclude  my  remarks.  Thank  you. 

MENZIES:  And  you,  Armando.  I  would  say  the  Cape  has  had  for  a  good  number  of 
years  a  most  effective  voice  which  I'm  sure  is  about  to  produce  results.  I  did  catch  your 
comment  about  the  Thousand  Friends  of  Massachusetts  as  opposed  to  the  Thousand 
Lights  that  someone  earlier  on  said  needed  a  match  to  get  going  which  I  thought  was  a 
good  comment.  But  about  the  story  of  the  Thousand  Friends  there  is  something 
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interesting.  One  paragraph  says,  "missing  from  either  the  Board  of  Directors  or  the 
Trustees  of  the  Thousand  Friends  of  Massachusetts  was  any  member  from  a  South 
Shore  community  despite  mention  of  the  Southeast  Expressway's  problems  and  the 
emphasis  on  saving  coastal  areas  from  poorly  managed  growth."  I  think  that's  one 
reason  why  we're  having  this  seminar  because  the  Southeast  still  does  not  always  get 
into  these  things,  and  that's  a  very  good  example. 

Next,  Dan  Crane  from  Old  Colony  and  please  define,  where  your  area  is.  You  come  up 
to  where  Steve  Smith  finishes,  I  guess. 

DANIEL  CRANE:  Thank  you,  Ian,  and  thank  you  Ed  Beard,  for  the  opportunity  of 
participating  in  this  conference  today.  The  previous  conference  was  very  productive  in 
the  sense  that  it  brought  together  a  number  of  people  in  the  community,  and  its 
leadership,  to  examine  the  trends  that  were  taking  place  in  Southeastern  Massachusetts. 
Today  we  again  have  that  opportunity  to  take  stock  of  where  we're  going  and  how  to 
keep  the  momentum  alive. 

I  also  want  to  thank  Ian  for  producing  a  speaker  this  morning  who  spoke  in  very 
positive  terms.  A  former  Secretary  Joseph  Alviani,  spoke  of  the  state  of  the  state  and  the 
direction  we're  taking  because  I  also  subscribe  to  the  philosophy  that  you  can  talk 
yourself  into  a  depression.  It's  a  state  of  mind  and  it  effects  a  the  number  of  decisions 
that  people  make  in  terms  of  purchases  they  make  or  other  development  decisions.  In  a 
business  sense  or  a  personal  sense  it's  so  important  to  look  at  the  positive  aspects  of 
where  we're  going  in  Southeastern  Massachusetts.  I  believe  the  economy  there  has 
demonstrated  in  the  recent  past,  that  it  is  strong  and  vibrant  and  that  we're  taking  great 
strides.  That,  however,  does  not  mean  that  we  do  not  have  problems. 

My  role  today  was  to  look  at  some  problems  from  my  perspective  as  a  regional 
planner  and  possibly  where  we  could  go  with  them  or  what  types  of  solutions  offer 
themselves.  I  guess  I  would  have  to  say  that  one  of  the  problems  I  see  and  really  I  think 
Secretary  Greenbaum  has  addressed  that  somewhat,  is  the  inability  to  develop  and 
maintain  a  capacity  at  the  local  and  regional  level  to  properly  assess  development.  The 
Old  Colony  region  kind  of  a  strange  shaped  one  is  located  along  the  Route  24  and  Route 
3  corridors  and  includes  the  city  of  Brockton  and  surrounding  communities  and  goes  off 
and  includes  the  coastal  communities  of  Kingston  and  Plymouth.  It's  about  300  square 
miles  and  roughly  300,000  people  involved.  Within  that  region  which  constitutes  14 
communities,  there  are  only  four  full-time  local  planners,  and  one  part-time  local  planner. 
I  believe  that's  telling,  in  as  much  as  this  region  has  been  one  of  the  fastest  growing 
areas  of  the  Commonwealth  for  over  20  years.  It  demonstrates  that  planning  often  takes 
a  second  seat  to  other  kinds  of  needs  at  the  local  level.  However,  state  officials  should 
recognize  the  need  and  importance  of  proper  planning.  It's  not  a  small  business  in  any 
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sense  of  the  word,  and  we  have  to  increase  the  capacity.  I  feel  it's  a  travesty  that  the  city 
of  Brockton  which  has  almost  100,000  people  has  one  city  planner.  There  is  just  a 
physical  limit  to  what  one  person  can  possible  accomplish  in  that  kind  of  an 
environment.  And  the  prospects  for  change  in  the  immediate  future  are  not  good.  Local 
communities  are  strained  fiscally,  and  local  officials  are  being  pressured  to  provide  more 
services  with  less  capacity.  So  I'm  encouraged  by  the  training  programs  that  Secretary 
Greenbaum  has  been  running  for  the  local  officials  such  as  boards  of  health  and  so  on. 
These  are  important,  but  I  feel  that  we  have  to  establish  at  the  regional  level  at  least  a 
minimum  capacity  to  assist  local  communities  in  their  efforts  to  properly  assess 
developments.  This  would  provide  a  mechanism  for  gaining  a  good  understanding  of  the 
real  costs  and  benefits  that  are  to  be  derived  from  a  particular  development.  I  think 
Armando  Carbonell  tried  to  indicate  that  by  saying  all  development  is  not  necessarily 
good  development.  As  he  said  it  may  be  economic  activity.  So  I  feel  that  is  one  problem 
that  I  would  identify. 

I  also  feel  from  my  perspective  that  there  is  a  dilemma  in  trying  to  serve  two 
masters.  This  is  often  the  issue  at  the  regional  level  where  the  dilemma  is  providing  for 
economic  growth  and  preserving  and  protecting  the  environment.  These  are  times  of 
difficult  financial  straits  at  the  local  level.  Local  officials  are  ever  ready  to  downplay  or  to 
minimize  the  impacts  of  development  in  an  effort  to  try  to  raise  local  revenues  through 
the  tax  resources  that  a  development  might  afford.  This  is,  a  false  economy  in  the  sense 
that  the  problems  of  unplanned  growth  will  be  lingering  and  will  grow  in  magnitude  as 
time  goes  on.  If  we  try  to  downplay  and  brush  aside  the  adverse  impacts  that 
developments  will  have  in  an  effort  to  try  to  look  for  the  immediate  or  quick  fix  of  tax 
revenues  then  I  think  we  will  be  punishing  ourselves  in  the  long  term. 

The  third  problem  that  I  would  identify  is  one  inherent  in  trying  to  develop  a  more 
efficient  and  economical  pattern  of  development  to  avoid  the  wasteful  and  land 
consuming  effects  of  suburban  sprawl.  Some  of  the  previous  speakers  have  already 
alluded  to  this  problem.  The  problems  of  traveling  long  distances  by  automobile  to  jobs. 
The  problems  of  developing  marginal  lands  that  are  unsuited  to  development  and  the 
long  term  effects  that  this  will  have.  I  believe  we  have  to,  in  conjunction  with  the 
academic  community,  do  a  lot  more  research  on  this  issue.  We  also  have  to  consult  with 
local  officials  who  ultimately  make  decisions  that  effect  how  land  is  developed.  It's  the 
ways  and  means  whereby  we  can  provide  for  a  more  efficient  and  effective  development 
pattern  that  reduces  the  amount  of  commutation  that  people  make  and  providing  a  more 
efficient  and  effective  transportation  system  to  serve  those  needs.  By  so  doing  we  could 
avoid  having  an  endless  suburban  sprawl  that  starts  at  the  Milton  line  and  goes  to  the 
Rhode  Island  border. 

I  feel  we  have  the  opportunity  to  make  some  changes.  The  time  is  not  too  late  to 
start  to  look  at  these  issues.  We  have  tried  in  our  small  way  to  encourage  local  officials 
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to  start  to  approach  these  problems  through  cluster  developments  and  so  on,  bOt  it 
needs  to  be  done  in  more  than  one  community.  It  needs  to  be  a  total  effort.  I  feel  all  of 
the  communities  of  Southeastern  Massachusetts  should  be  examining  these  potentials 
so  that  we  make  some  provision  for  a  sensible  pattern  of  development  in  the  future.  I 
don't  want  to  speak  specifically  about  the  problems  of  Brockton,  these  have  been  well 
documented  in  terms  of  its  need  to  develop  water  resources  and  additional  water 
supplies  in  order  to  effect  additional  economic  growth.  In  fact,  Brockton  has  been 
heavily  penalized  because  it  has  not  had  sufficient  water  supplies  available  and, 
therefore,  could  not  share  in  the  economic  growth  that  has  been  taking  place  in  the 
State.  But  there  too,  is  an  example  of  equation  that  has  to  be  looked  at  carefully. 
Further  economic  growth  in  Brockton  would  spell  some  sacrifice  in  terms  of 
environmental  cost  to  the  town  of  Kingston.  These  have  to  be  balanced,  and  these  have 
to  be  examined.  I  have  been  impressed  with  the  quality  of  review  that  has  been  available 
at  the  state  level  through  the  Department  of  Environmental  Protection.  I  know  these  are 
good  times  for  Commissioner  Greenbaum,  but  these  are  also  bad  times  as  well.  Thank 
you  very  much. 

MENZIES:  I  appreciate  your  enumerating  those  points,  Dan,  and  urban  sprawl  is 
unbelievable.  It  seems  to  me  we've  been  talking  about  it  for  20  years  and  continue  to 
make  no  progress.  Every  road  we  go  down  we  see  it  filling  up.  I  don't  know  what  the 
answer  is.  We'll  leave  it  for  the  question  period.  I  would  now  like  to  introduce  from 
Plymouth,  the  large  town  of  Plymouth,  Brooks  Kelly. 

BROOKS  KELLY:  Just  for  the  record,  I  represent  Plymouth  County  which  is  about 
430,000  people,  27  communities  including  the  city  of  Brockton  and  about  700  square 
miles.  You've  heard  a  lot  about  growth  today  and  it's  perhaps  redundant  to  talk  about 
growth  too  much,  but  that's  what  the  whole  story  is  all  about.  The  population  of 
Plymouth  County  has  increased  29.4%  since  1970.  That's  98,000  new  people.  More 
importantly,  from  the  standpoint  of  economic  development,  the  number  of  new  jobs  has 
increased  32%  since  1980.  That's  more  than  35,000  new  jobs  in  a  27  community  area. 
And  this  growth  obviously  creates  some  problems. 

One  of  the  problems  that  I  would  just  like  to  focus  on  today  is  the  transportation 
problems  that  it  creates.  When  you  have  more  jobs,  you  have  more  traffic.  In  the  case  I 
just  illustrated,  we  now  have  35,000  more  people  driving  to  work  everyday,  and  they 
drive  home  from  work  every  day,  and  that  creates  traffic  problems,  congestion  at 
intersections  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  But  I  think  we  can  agree  that  it's  far  preferable  to  have 
those  traffic  problems  than  to  have  these  same  people  getting  in  their  cars  once  a  week 
to  drive  to  the  unemployment  office.  I  think  what's  critical  is  the  response  to  these 
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demands.  We've  heard  a  lot  of  long  range  planning  ideas  and  certainly  no  one  can 
quarrel  with  the  need  for  long  term  planning.  But,  what  about  the  issue  of  some  more 
immediate  response  to  the  problems  that  growth  is  creating.  Certainly  in  the  area  of 
transportation,  in  the  Plymouth  County  area,  the  response  to  these  needs  have  been 
less  than  dynamic.  Some  problems  have  been  simply  ignored  or  forgotten.  What  ever 
happened  to  the  Bridge  on  105?  We  don't  hear  much  about  it  any  more.  Well,  you  can 
detour  around  it  3  or  4  miles.  Probably  can  do  it  another  20  years.  May  have  to.  Other 
projects  sink  slowly  into  the  bureaucratic  swamp,  and  the  best  example  of  that  has  got  to 
be  Route  44  where  the  initial  planning  goes  back  to  1963  and  the  first  half  of  the  project 
was  finished  in  1969.  Still  other  highway  projects  stand  patiently  in  line  waiting  Iheir 
turn,"  but  when  they  finally  get  to  the  front  of  the  line,  they  find  that  the  cupboard  is  bare. 
The  most  classic  example  currently  is  the  widening  of  Route  3.  This  is  not  a  static 
situation.  The  growth  is  continuing  and  the  problems  outface  the  solutions.  By  the  year 
2010,  the  population  of  Plymouth  County  is  expected  to  increase  by  another  178,000 
people.  There  will  be  at  least  100,000  new  jobs.  There  will  be  100,000  more  people  on 
the  highways.  We  haven't  coped  with  the  last  35,000.  What  are  we  going  to  do  with  the 
next  100,000? 

There  are  two  or  three  possible  solutions  that  "government"  or  all  of  us  should 
think  about.  One  has  to  do  with  the  overall  highway  priorities  state  wide.  There  are 
many  who  charge  that  all  of  the  state  energies  are  now  being  directed  to  the  Central 
Artery/Harbor  Tunnel  Project,  and  that  funding  for  these  major  projects  is  being 
accumulated  by  siphoning  off  money  that  more  properly  should  go  to  highway  projects 
in  Southeastern  Massachusetts.  Clearly,  what  we  need  on  a  state  wide  basis  is  a  needs 
assessment  that's  impartial. ..so  that  highway  priorities  throughout  the  Commonwealth 
are  dealt  with  on  a  more  impartial  basis.  Critics  have  suggested  that  what  happens  with 
highway  projects  now  is  that  those  who  have  strong  political  parentage  seem  to  get 
done.  Those  that  are  relatively  easy  and  present  no  environmental  problems,  get  done. 
Everything  else  gets  shunted  aside  with  one  excuse  or  another.  The  whole  business  of 
environmental  concerns,  I  believe,  needs  to  be  readdressed  and  be  put  into  perspective, 
and  Route  44  has  got  to  be  the  classic  example  of  environmental  folly  in  New  England. 
As  I  said,  the  first  half  was  started  in  1963  and  completed  in  1969.  Six  years  to  complete 
about  8  or  10  miles.  Then  in  1970,  the  very  strong  federal  environmental  laws  came  into 
effect.  And  for  the  last  19  years,  everybody  involved  has  been  trying  to  get  the  last  half 
of  Route  44  completed  (about  7  miles  of  road).  The  project  has  been  delayed, 
redesigned,  etc.,  etc.,  to  save  10  or  20  acres  of  wetland.  Clearly  wetland  is  important. 
No  one  would  disagree  with  that,  but  the  four  towns  involved  with  this  project  have  a  total 
of  13,479  acres  of  wetland.  The  10  or  20  acres  in  contention  here  represents  two-tenths 
of  1%  of  the  wetlands  in  these  four  towns.  And  I  would  suggest  that  perhaps  a  portion  of 
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that  wetland  could  be  sacrificed  so  we  could  get  going  and  build  the  God  damned  road. 
Philosophically,  I  think  even  environmentalists  must  agree  that  environmental  problems 
should  be  considered  in  the  context  of  other  economic  and  social  concerns.  They  don't 
just  sit  out  there  all  by  themselves  while  everything  moves  around  them. 

Throughout  this  program,  there's  been  a  lot  of  talk  about  cost.  Suddenly  we 
don't  have  any  money  to  do  anything...  and  who's  to  blame,  etc.,  etc.  it's  interesting  that 
in  many  of  the  highway  projects  I've  cited  we  couldn't  seem  to  accomplish  anything 
when  we  did  have  money.  But  my  whole  thesis  here  is  that  when  projects  are  clearly 
identified,  somebody  should  get  moving  and  get  them  done  because  time  is  money  and 
certainly  because  of  inflation,  the  lengthy  delays  raise  the  price  of  any  given  project,  and 
because  total  funding  is  limited  for  overall  transportation  activities,  the  bottom  line  is  that 
because  of  these  delays,  fewer  projects  can  be  done  each  year,  and  the  total  problem 
has  become  more  and  more  critical.  Clearly,  I'm  frustrated  and  I  suspect  many  of  you 
share  my  frustrations  with  the  delays  in  completing  capital  projects  in  the  whole  area  of 
transportation. 

One  last  item,  on  the  restoration  of  commuter  rail  service  on  the  Old  Colony  lines: 
If  the  project  remains  on  schedule  and  service  is  restored  in  the  mid-1990s.  It  will  be  the 
culmination  of  about  10  years  of  study,  design  and  actual  construction.  In  contrast,  the 
thrifty  old  Yankees  who  built  that  line  in  1844,  completed  the  entire  project  in  less  than  2 
years.  I  guess  that's  what  they  mean  about  the  good  old  days.  Thank  you. 

MENZIES:  Well,  you've  heard  both  sides  now.  So  we've  come  down  to  questions. 
Yes. 

AUDIENCE  QUESTIONS:  Hi.  I'm  Frank  Tari  from  Weymouth  and  from  The  Patriot 
Ledger,  and  I  just  wanted  to  give  you  a  little  reason  why  the  people  of  Weymouth  were 
so  opposed  and  adamantly  opposed,  some  of  them  their  frustrations  with  the  Old 
Colony  line.  One  of  the  reasons  is  that  they're  fearful  of  the  commuter  train  itself.  But 
what  they're  really  upset  about  is  the  restoration  of  the  tracks.  A  lot  of  them  tell  me  that 
they  feel  that  eventually  hazardous  waste  trains  are  going  to  rule  these  tracks,  should  the 
commuter  rail  line  somehow  not  get  the  funding,  etc.  The  reason  why  they  feel  this  way 
is  they  see  three  lines  being  pursuant  to  phase  one  going  to  the  Braintree  T  station. 
Right  next  to  the  Braintree  T  station  is  an  old  railroad  called  the  Fall  River  Railroad  which 
is  still  in  operation  and  going  right  into  the  General  Dynamics  Shipyard  which  is  now  the 
Quincy  MWRA  sludge  facility  and  right  next  to  the  sludge  facility,  they're  thinking.  Clean 
Harbors  already  has  one  incinerator  operating  and  another  hoping  to  go  on  line  for 
hazardous  waste.  So  they're  kind  of  fearful  that  the  state  knowing  that  they  have  about 
90%  of  their  hazardous  waste  being  shipped  out  of  the  state,  might  go  in  and  say,  well, 
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you  settle  you're  company  in  Plymouth  and  we'll  take  your  hazardous  waste,  put  it  on 
trains  bring  it  up  to  New  Braintree  on  the  Fall  River  line,  etc.  and  that's  one  reason  they 
are  so  opposed  to  the  restoration  of  the  Old  Colony  line. 

MENZIES:  I  would  respond  having  written  a  bit  about  it  too.  I  just  can't  believe  that 
anybody  living  in  the  southeast  could  really,  except  for  very  personal  reasons  which  is 
understandable,  oppose  restoration.  Just  listen  to  Brooks'  figures.  I  mean  we're  talking 
about  what,  178,000  new  people.  I  mean  the  world  isn't  ending  today.  It's  going  on. 
And  it's  going  to  grow,  and  we're  going  to  have  greater  densities  yet  no  other  options  to 
get  in  and  around  Boston.  There  is  just  into  and  out  of.  It's  unbelievable  to  me  that  you 
can... there  is  a  track  line  which  in  some  towns  all  its  used  for  is  private  parking  by  the 
companies  that  back  onto  it.  To  throw  something  like  that  away  and  not  do  anything  is 
unbelievable.  Question. 

AUDIENCE  QUESTION:  Yeah.  I  have  a  question  for  Secretary  Greenbaum.  How 
come  the  town  of  Hull  had  the  foresight  to  go  with  the  second  treatment  plant  at  this 
point,  but  it  would  seem  that  there  is  a  lot  of  potential  for  inter-municipal  cooperation. 
We  have  a  treatment  facility  to  carry  out  the  secondary  treatment  process,  and  we  have 
excess  capacity  so  we  could  absorb  septage  from  the  other  communities.  But  you  really 
have  a  problem  with  that  septage.  Hingham,  I  understand,  also  has  a  very  serious 
problem,  but  If  we  were  going  to  do  that,  we  would  have  to  exacerbate  our  sludge 
problem.  We  have  a  real  problem  disposing  of  sludge  so  we  have  to  ship  sludge  to 
Baltimore  or  New  York. 

MENZIES:  Dan,  any  comment  on  that? 

GREENBAUM:  First  of  all,  just  so  that  John  DeVillers  doesn't  get  too  upset,  I  am 
Commissioner  Greenbaum.  Although  that  does  tend  to  get  confused.  Once  I  called  his 
office,  and  they  said  Commissioner  DeVillers  isn't  in. 

MENZIES:  He's  driving  down  very  fast  from  somewhere  all  right. 

GREENBAUM:  Right.  I  came  here  very  slowly.  I'll  have  Rick  Dunn  come  down  and  talk 
to  you  tomorrow  if  the  town  is  serious  about  taking  septage.  I  think  septage  and  sludge 
are  an  important  part  of  our  waste  disposal  problems  now.  My  own  community  has  just 
executed  an  agreement  with  another  community  on  the  North  Shore.  I  live  in 
Gloucester.  It's  sending  its  sludge  to  that  community  for  preliminary  processing  but  then 
all  of  that  community  sludge  and  Gloucester's  is  coming  to  a  site  in  Gloucester,  and 
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that's  the  kind  of  inter-  community  cooperation  we  like  to  facilitate.  Historically,  we  have 
done  that  and  have  been  able  to  do  that  actually  with  a  combination  of  federal  and  state 
support  to  help  do  It.  That's  harder  to  do  right  now,  but  we're  very  open  and  interested 
in  that  kind  of  opportunity.  I  can  think  of  a  number  of  situations  around  the  state  where 
it's  much  more  cost  effective  for  a  community  to  work  together  with  their  neighbor  on  a 
sewage  treatment  facility  than  it  would  be  to  build  their  own,  and  it  makes  sense. 
Representative  Tobin  was  going  to  volunteer  the  Quincy  site  to  take  Hingham's  sludge. 

REP.  TOBIN:  No.  I  wasn't. 

GREENBAUM:  I'm  being  facetious.  I  realize  it's  very  difficult  to  do  these  things.  Some 
communities  do  open  their  doors  and  do  it.  In  Springfield  last  week  I  was  talking  with, 
actually  earlier  this  week  I  was  talking  with  the  Mayor.  They  have  seven  communities. 
They're  developing  not  only... they  have  regional  waste  water,  solid  waste,  recycling,  and 
they  now  have  a  regional  composting  facility  for  their  sludge  which  they  are  having  a 
private  sector  firm  build.  There  is  a  level  of  community  cooperation  out  there  that  is 
extraordinary,  and  I  don't  see  why  it  shouldn't  happen  in  this  part  of  the  state  as  well. 

BEARD:  He  was  joking.  Representative  Tobin  has  learned  not  to  joke. 

GREENBAUM:  Please.  I  realize.  I  said  that  as  a  joke,  and  for  the  reporters,  I  don't  want 
to  get  Representative  Tobin  in  trouble. 

MENZIES:  One  more  question. 

AUDIENCE  QUESTION:  I  would  like  very  much  to  hear  Commissioner  Greenbaum 
respond  to  some  of  the  superb  comments  that  Mr.  Kelly  made.  Specifically  Route  44.  It 
seems  like  every  time  an  environmental  issue  is  resolved  on  Route  44,  the  Department 
has  had  another  two  years  to  come  up  with  additional  requirements.  I  think  the  . 
presentation  was  excellent.  We  hear  facts  and  figures  now  20  acres  out  of  a  kazillion 
acres.  I'd  be  really  curious.  Commissioner,  as  to  what  the  prognosis  for  Route  44  is  and 
why  it's  not  better? 

GREENBAUM:  I  have  to  say  that  I  don't  know  the  specifics  of  Route  44  well  enough  to 
talk  specifically  to  that  case,  although  I  would  be  glad  to  do  that  and  get  back  in  some 
way  to  people  here  and  find  out  exactly  what  the  issues  are  that  are  holding  it  up,  and 
whether  it  was  federal,  environmental  or  state  or  others.  Included  in  that  is  when 
someone  says  there  are  13,CXX)  acres  of  wetlands,  there  is  a  whole  range  of  types  of 
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wetlands,  of  qualities  of  wetlands,  and  I  don't  think  you  can  simply  say  that  because  it's  a 
small  percentage  they  can  be  done  without.  Part  of  the  problem  we  have  in  the  state  is  if 
you  look  incrementally  at  the  small  pieces  here,  there  and  everywhere  that  have  been 
taken,  that  in  fact,  we  have  lost  a  substantial  portion  of  the  wetlands  that  we  once  had, 
and  are  likely  to  lose  more.  On  the  other  hand,  I  am  a  Commissioner  who  has  signed 
several  variances,  and  there  have  only  been  eight  in  the  history  of  the  Wetlands 
Protection  Act  to  build  facilities  that  do  fill  wetlands,  and  I've  done  it  because  there  were 
public  safety  and  public  health  concerns  involved  in  redesigning  one.  We  signed  one 
recently  in  Marshfield  for  a  road  that  had  to  be  rebuilt.  I  think  a  portion  of  3A  for  safety 
purposes,  and  there  is  a  procedure  for  doing  that.  In  terms  of  Route  44,  I'd  be  glad  to 
look  into  the  specifics  and  find  out  what  the  status  of  that  is.  I  don't  know  that  right  now. 

MENZIES:  I  really  would  like  to  thank  all  the  speakers  who  are  here  this  morning 
including  those  who  have  left.  And  I  would  also  make  one  other  suggestion.  We're 
going  out  to  lunch  now.  We'll  break  for  lunch,  but  I  hope  the  speakers  who  are  staying 
for  lunch  will  kind  of  divide  themselves,  and  I  hope  some  of  you  will  sit  around  the  tables 
because  part  of  the  whole  point  of  this  seminar  is  an  opportunity  for  you,  as  different 
people,  to  get  together  and  talk  about  mutual  problems  and  what  you're  doing  and  in 
general  to  think  a  little  bit  regionally  while  we're  doing  it.  So,  we  will  now  adjourn  for 
lunch.  And  thank  you. 

BEARD:  Welcome  to  the  luncheon  portion  of  the  program.  We  are  very  fortunate  to 
have  with  us  today  Congressman  Joe  Kennedy.  In  1979,  Joe  Kennedy  founded  Citizens 
Energy  Corporation  to  provide  low-cost  home  heating  oil  for  the  benefit  of  low  income 
families.  Citizens  Energy  has  since  expanded  into  seven  companies  providing  various 
services  including,  of  course,  subsidized  heating  oil,  energy  conservation  services, 
natural  gas,  electricity,  and  indeed  pharmaceuticals.  The  annual  gross  revenues  of 
those  efforts  now  exceed  $1.5  billion. 

Following  that  very  successful  foray,  Joe  Kennedy  launched  his  public  service 
career,  by  running  to  succeed  former  House  Speaker  Tip  O'Neill.  He,  after  a  tight 
primary  race,  won  the  general  election  in  1986  with  seventy-two  percent  of  the  vote,  and 
then,  in  a  clear  endorsement  of  his  accomplishments  in  Congress,  was  re-elected  in 
1988  with  eighty  percent  of  the  vote.  As  a  member  of  the  House  Committee  on  Banking, 
Finance  and  Urban  affairs,  Congressman  Kennedy  has  focussed  on  housing  initiatives, 
particularly  those  to  benefit  low  and  moderate  income  families.  He  is  one  of  the 
sponsors  of  the  Community  Housing  Partnership  Act,  and  he  has  worked  very  hard  to 
ensure  that  there  will  not  be  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  race  or  gender  in  the  granting 
of  home  mortgage  loans.  For  example,  he  successfully  sponsored  an  anti-discrimination 
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amendment  to  the  savings  and  loan  bailout  bill.  He's  also  a  member  of  the  House  I 
Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs,  and  has  fought  to  restore  cuts  in  funding  by  the  Reagan 
Administration,  which  have  been  continued  by  the  Bush  Administration,  and  which 
adversely  affected  the  level  of  patient  services  in  VA  hospitals.  He's  also  been  very 
active  in  attempting  to  improve  the  state  of  nurses  in  the  veterans  hospitals,  both  in 
terms  of  pay  and  in  working  conditions.  And  he  has  supported  additional  funding  for 
special  assistance  programs  for  quadriplegic  veterans.  He  also  serves  on  a  select 
committee  on  aging,  and  has  supported  increased  health  care  benefits  for  the  elderly 
through  the  Medicare  Catastrophic  Protection  Act.  He's  going  to  speak  today  on  several 
of  those  subjects,  I  think  in  particular  on  low  and  moderate  income  housing.  But  I  must 
say  that,  in  addition  to  all  of  those  accomplishments,  the  real  reason  why  we're  so 
pleased  to  have  Joe  Kennedy  here  today  is,  of  course,  that  he  is  a  U Mass/Boston 
graduate.  And  indeed,  he  exemplifies  exactly  what  U Mass/Boston  is  all  about.  A  kid 
from  the  Boston  area,  with  little  in  the  way  of  family  or  other  resources  . . .  who  entered 
U Mass/Boston  which  is,  of  course,  open  to  persons  of  all  classes,  and  he  entered 
UMass/Boston,  supported  himself  and  worked  his  way  through  college.  And  then, 
through  his  own  abilities  and  initiative,  but  also,  of  course,  with  the  vast  advantages  both 
the  education  and  the  prestige  of  the  UMass/Boston  degree,  has  managed  to  forge  a 
very  successful  life,  particularly  in  Congress.  So  we're  very  pleased  to  introduce  our 
alumnus,  one  of  our  many  distinguished  alumni,  Joe  Kennedy.  (Applause). 

JOSEPH  KENNEDY:  Thank  you.  Well,  listen,  I'd  just  like  to  take  Ed  with  me 
everywhere  I  go,  after  that  introduction.  Thank  you  very  much,  and  it  is  a  great  pleasure 
to  be  back  here  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts,  where  as  Ed  pointed  out,  I  did 
graduate,  even  though  some  people  think  maybe  I  haven't.  But  the  fact  is  that  I've  got 
some  of  my  old  professors  here  in  the  audience  today,  and  it's  just  a  great  pleasure  to 
be  back  at  a  school  that  I  think  has  done  a  tremendous  job  of  providing  a  wonderful 
opportunity  for  so  many  of  our  state's  young  people.  The  fact  is  that  with  all  the  publicity 
that  some  of  the  larger  universities,  or  more  well-funded  universities,  receive  over  in  my 
district,  my  heart  and  soul  and  commitment  have  always  been  here  to  UMass,  and  it  will 
remain  so.  I  think  it's  a  wonderful  tribute  to  the  University  of  Massachusetts,  while  a  lot 
of  the  more  hoity-toity  institutions  might  be  discussing  other  public  policy  issues,  here  at 
the  McCormack  Institute,  we're  right  in  the  heart  of  and  trying  to  deal  with  the  issues  of 
how  to  maintain  the  momentum  of  the  Massachusetts  miracle,  and  how  to  make  certain 
that  is  spread  equitably  throughout  the  state,  particularly  in  the  region  of  Southeastern 
Massachusetts,  which  traditionally,  I  think  people  would  acknowledge,  has  been,  more 
difficult  part  of  the  state  to  make  certain  that  all  the  people  maintain  and  are  able  to 
participate  in  the  economic  developments  of  the  state  in  general. 
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You  know,  before  I  get  into  any  formal  remarks,  I  thought  I  might  share  with  you  a 
little  story.  I  -  whenever  I  come  back  from  Washington  and  have  a  chance  to  spend 
some  time  in  the  district,  I  always  try  to  make  time  to  spend  with  the  senior  citizens,  with 
our  nation's  elderly,  and  go  by  the  nursing  homes  and  talk  with  them  a  little  bit  about 
what  their  concerns  are  and  how  they're  getting  by.  And  one  day  last  week,  I  happened 
to  be  over  in  Cambridge,  and  I  was  running  from  one  elderly  home  to  another,  and  I 
walked  in  and  I  heard  this  conversation  between  two  elderly  people  that  lived  in  this 
particular  home.  And  I  think  one  was  named  Harry  and  the  other  was  named  Helen. 
Helen  was  saying  to  Harry  that  she  could  guess  his  age.  And  Harry  said,  "Now,  Helen, 
how  are  you  going  to  guess  my  age?"  And  she  said,  "Well,  that's  easy,  Harry,  I  --  all  I 
have  to  do  is  just  give  you  a  big  kiss."  And  so  Harry  says,  "Well,  that's  fine,"  and  so  he 
kind  of  sits  back.  Now,  Harry  is  about  --  Harry's  getting  along  in  years,  and  Helen 
comes  up  to  him  and  lays  the  biggest  kiss  on  this  fellow,  and  he's  kind  of  shocked,  he 
kind  of  sits  up  straight.  And  she  breaks  it  off  and  says,  "Harry,  you're  87  years  old." 
"Helen,  how  could  you  tell  that?"  She  says,  'That's  easy,  you  told  me  last  week."  But . . 
(laughter) 

But  I  would  just  like  to  thank  all  of  you  for  coming  today,  and  for  agreeing  to 
participate.  And  I  noticed  as  I  went  around  the  room  and  talked  with  you,  that  you  come 
from  very  different  backgrounds,  have  very  different  work  opportunities  and  that  you're 
involved  with  your  communities  and  it  seems  to  me  that  that's  just  the  kind  of 
participation  we  need  to  be  able  to  determine  how  to  make  certain  that  economic  benefit 
is  spread  out  to  everyone.  You  know,  as  I  mentioned,  I  do  think  that  it  is  vitally  important 
that  we  create  public  policy  forums  that  deal  with  the  issues  that  are  at  hand  in  this  state, 
and  I  think  that  the  McCormack  Institute  has  done  a  tremendous  job  on  every  issue, 
from  Northern  Ireland  to  the  basic  issues  that  we're  dealing  with  here  today.  And 
particularly,  I'm  aware  of  some  of  the  efforts  that  have  been  made  by  people  at  the 
Institute  to  come  up  with  innovative  and  creative  approaches  to  many  of  the  state's 
problems.  Housing  is  one  of  them.  Housing  is  the  area  that  I've  been  able  to  perhaps 
break  a  little  bit  of  new  ground  in  Washington.  That  is  the  committee  that  I  was  assigned 
to,  and  it  is  an  assignment  that  I  very  much  cherish,  and  look  forward  to  trying  to  deal 
with  the  issues  of  providing  our  country  with  affordable  housing,  particularly,  affordable 
housing  for  low-  and  moderate-income  people.  You  know,  it  does  seem  that  if  we  take  a 
look  at  the  basic  thrust  of  the  conference  today,  a  lot  of  people  are  saying,  well,  listen 
Joe,  we'd  like  to  have  you  talk  specifically  about  housing  problems.  And  I  think  it  is 
important,  and  I  intend  to  get  into  those  in  a  couple  of  minutes.  But  I  also  think  that  it  is 
important  that  we  recognize  what's  going  on  in  this  state  today,  that  we  take  stock  of 
ourselves  and  wonder  whether  or  not  it  really  makes  sense  to  see  what  I  would  call  a 
type  of  predatory  cannibalism  that  seems  to  be  rampant  in  this  state,  with  people  trying 
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every  day  in  the  newspapers  to  outdo  one  another  in  putting  the  state  down.  And  I'll  just 
tell  you,  folks,  that  to  somebody  that  serves  you  in  Washington,  D.C.,  nothing  could  be 
more  destructive. 

This  state,  right  now,  has  got  an  economic  growth  rate  of  five  to  six  percent. 
You've  got  tremendous  personal  growth  in  real  incomes.  We've  seen  the  taxes  fall  in 
this  state  in  comparison  to  other  states  around  the  country.  We're  nowthirty-seventh, 
when  we  used  to  be  fourth  or  fifth  around  the  country.  The  fact  is  that  Massachusetts, 
with  a  four  percent  unemployment  rate,  is  a  state  that  thirty-five  to  forty  governors 
around  this  country  would  give  their  right  arm  to  be  able  to  have  the  kind  of  economic 
boom  that  Massachusetts  is  currently  enjoying.  And  to  have  at  the  same  time,  the  kind 
of  political  gridlock  take  place  in  our  state,  that  then  fosters  the  kind  of  debacle  that  leads 
Massachusetts  into  the  process  of  bond-rating  that  has  fallen  to  the  ~  to  be  at  a  par  with 
Louisiana,  when  Louisiana  is  considered  to  be  the  basket  case  economically  of  this 
nation  ~  something  is  wrong.  And  I  think  that  It's  just  this  kind  of  forum  today  that  can 
begin  to  turn  the  corner,  because  nothing  could  be  more  damaging,  than  to  have  every 
newspaper  around  the  country  writing  Massachusetts'  epitaph  in  the  newspaper  on  a 
daily  basis.  And  the  more  we  fall  into  that  feeding  frenzy  of  negativism,  then  it  seems  to 
me  that  what  we  do  is  shortchange  all  of  the  people  that  you're  here  today  to  serve,  in 
their  basic  human  needs,  whether  It's  people  from  Weymouth  that  are  interested  in  fair 
housing,  or  whether  it's  people  from  Brockton  in  terms  of  the  economic  problems  that 
are  being  faced  down  there.  We,  at  some  point,  have  got  to  get  off  our  tails  and  start 
suggesting  to  people  that  this  is  a  great  state  to  live  in,  that  this  is  a  great  state  to  locate 
in.  That  we've  got  tremendous  capacities.  We've  got  the  highest  educated  workforce  in 
the  country.  We've  got  the  tremendous  resources  of  the  oceans  and  the  mountains. 
We've  got  Cape  Cod.  We've  got  wonderful  opportunities  for  people.  And  we've  got  the 
kind  of  people  that  I  think  any  employer  around  the  country  would  love  to  come  and  hire. 
But  if  all  we  do  is  continually  put  out  a  havoc  message,  then  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
we're  going  to  wreak  havoc  upon  ourselves.  So  I  just  hope  that  one  of  the  messages 
that  becomes  clear  today  is  a  sense  that  we  have  got  to  bleed  ourselves  of  this  ~  of  the 
kind  of  venom  that  I  think  has  been  pervasive  in  the  state  in  the  last  several  months,  and 
recognize  that  the  only  people  that  we're  going  to  hurt  is  ourselves,  and  the  poor  people 
and  the  working  people  that  many  of  you  spent  your  lives  trying  to  represent  and  trying 
to  help  out. 

So  as  kind  of  a  broad  brush,  I  just  felt  that  it  was  important  to  deal  with  those 
issues,  and  not  to  just  sweep  them  under  the  rug  and  think  that  all  we  can  do  is  talk 
about  housing  programs,  and  that  in  and  of  itself  is  going  to  deal  with  solving  the 
economic  problems  of  this  state.  We've  got  to  get  a  positive  message  out.  It's  the  kind 
of  message  that  I  think  enabled  this  state  to  grow  and  prosper,  when  other  states  were 
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having  a  very  tough  and  difficult  time.  The  people  of  this  state  have  always  responded  to 
a  crisis.  And  let's  just  not  make  the  crisis  any  bigger  than  it  has  to  be.  The  fact  is  that  we 
can  do  very  well.  We've  got  a  great  and  a  very  strong  economic  base,  and  now  we  just 
have  to  make  certain  that  that  base  expands,  that  we  continue  the  kind  of  growth  and 
prosperity  that  has  occurred  in  the  last  several  years,  and  that  we  do  that  with  a  smile  on 
our  face  and  with  our  best  foot  forward.  (Applause). 

Thank  you  . . .  You  know,  there  isn't  a  day  that  goes  by  in  Washington,  D.C., 
when  we  don't  hear  some  congressman  stand  up  and  talk  about  how  the  United  States 
is  the  richest  and  most  powerful  nation  on  earth.  They'll  tell  us  that  we  spent  three 
hundred  billion  dollars  on  our  national  defense,  that  we've  got  the  greatest  institutions  in 
the  world,  that  we've  got  the  greatest  hospitals,  we've  got  the  greatest  educational 
systems,  and  on  down  the  line.  The  fact  is,  folks,  that  we  have  to  take  stock  of 
ourselves,  and  wonder,  really,  whether  or  not  our  nation  is  looking  out  after  the  people 
that  -  whose  blood  and  sweat  and  tears  have  gone  into  building  up  this  country,  to 
becoming  what  I  do  believe  is  the  richest  and  most  powerful  nation  on  earth.  And 
whether  or  not  we're  giving  everybody  the  opportunity  to  grow  to  their  full  human 
potential. 

You  know,  if  we  look  around  Washington,  we  hear  all  this  happy  talk.  They're 
very  fond  of  that  in  Washington.  They'll  tell  us  the  unemployment  rate  is  down,  the 
inflation  rate  is  down,  and  the  stock  market  is  up.  But  they  don't  want  to  tell  us  a  few  of 
the  statistics  that  aren't  so  pleasant.  They'll  be  happy  to  let  us  know  that  they  --  that  the 
administration  --  that  the  Bush  Administration,  as  well  as  Reagan  Administration  --  have 
created  more  jobs  in  the  last  ten  years  than  at  any  other  ten-year  period  in  the  history  of 
our  country.  But  what  they  don't  tell  us  is  that  the  average  job  that  they've  created  pays 
less  than  $10,000  a  year.  And  basically,  we're  sentencing  our  children,  given  the 
dropout  rates  and  the  like,  to  a  future  of  being  hamburger  flippers.  And  that  somehow  is 
supposed  to  hold  out  the  promise  of  real  economic  prosperity  for  the  people  in  the 
future.  We've  got  to  be  a  nation  that  is  willing  to  create  real  jobs,  and  provide  people 
with  a  sense  of  growth  and  prosperity  when  they  come  out  of  high  school  and  have  the 
opportunity  to  go  to  college,  and  give  them  a  real  reason  to  go  on.  If  we  look  at  the  fact 
that  they've  been  able  to  get  the  stock  market  prices  up  --  well,  my  goodness,  folks,  we 
have  stood  by  and  watched  this  country,  while  we  slashed  taxes  for  the  richest 
Americans  from  seventy  percent  just  a  few  years  ago,  down  to  twenty-eighty  percent 
where  they  are  today.  Now,  certainly,  if  we're  going  to  create  that  kind  of  economic 
boom,  we  see  the  same  things  happen  in  corporate  America,  we've  slashed  taxes  for 
them,  from  forty-six  percent  on  the  dollar  down  to  thirty-four  percent.  At  the  same  time, 
we've  created  record  budget  deficits.  And  those  deficits  are  the  direct  result  of  the 
slashing  of  taxes.  Now,  certainly,  if  you  slash  people's  taxes,  you're  going  to  be  able  to 
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create  economic  activity.  But  you  also  create  huge  budget  deficits  for  the  federal 
government.  And  those  budget  deficits  then  bang  up  interest  rates,  because  we've  got 
to  be  able  to  suck  in  the  investments  from  abroad,  and  basically  it  pushes  down  those 
most  vulnerable  on  the  economic  ladder.  Those  individuals  that  could  make  it  with 
interest  rates  when  they  were  five  or  six  or  seven  percent,  can't  make  it  when  the  interest 
rates  are  eight,  nine,  ten  or  higher.  And  these  are  the  kinds  of  activities  that  I  believe  end 
up  tearing  this  country  apart  and  creating  the  kind  of  class  society  that  I  think  all  of  our 
forefathers  left  other  nations,  and  came  to  the  United  States  to  create  a  new  kind  of 
nation,  where  that  kind  of  division  wouldn't  exist.  But  if  you  look  at  some  of  the 
distribution  figures  today,  you'll  find  that  the  top  twenty  percent  of  the  people  in  our 
country  are  currently  earning  forty-seven  and  a  half  percent  of  the  nation's  wealth,  the 
highest  in  the  history  of  the  nation.  The  bottom  twenty  percent,  the  same  number  of 
people,  earn  4.7  percent  of  the  nation's  wealth,  the  lowest  in  the  history  of  the  country. 
The  only  reason  why  I  bring  that  up  is  because  I  think  that  we  have  to  look,  particularly 
here  in  Massachusetts  today,  at  not  just  the  state  in  general,  but  we  have  to  look  at  what 
this  conference  is  all  about,  which  is  specific  areas  of  the  state,  and  how  they  are  doing 
in  comparison  to  others,  and  specific  individuals,  and  how  they  are  doing  in  comparison 
to  others. 

Certainly,  we've  seen  great  growth  in  this  state.  We've  seen  wonderful  kinds  of 
economic  activities  and  personal  wealth  is  growing  at  a  rate  unprecedented  in  the  state's 
history.  But  there  are  also  people  who,  I  can  tell  you,  in  my  district,  and  I'm  sure 
throughout  Southeastern  Massachusetts,  are  having  a  tough  and  difficult  time.  You 
know,  it's  great  to  say  that  housing  prices  have  skyrocketed  to  a  point  where  now  in 
Brighton,  Massachusetts,  the  average  home  is  selling  for  about  $250,000.  But  the 
people  that  live  in  Brighton,  Massachusetts  are  policemen,  and  firemen,  and  they  are 
nurses,  and  they  are  carpenters,  and  they  are  bricklayers,  and  you  tell  me  how 
somebody  earning  thirty  or  forty  thousand  dollars  a  year  is  possibly  going  to  buy  a  home 
that's  worth  $250,000  a  year.  And  that's  what  it  seems  to  me,  is  kind  of  a  microcosm  of 
the  challenge  that  faces  you  in  stimulating  economic  growth  throughout  Southeastern 
Massachusetts.  It's  all  great  to  try  to  attract  the  businesses.  But  if  we  can't  provide 
housing  at  an  affordable  price,  then  what  have  we  really  got?  Are  we  going  to  set  up 
shanty-towns  for  the  working  people  to  be  setting  up  to  build  houses  for  the  nation's 
wealthy  and  powerful?  It  seems  to  me  that  what  we  want  to  have  is  a  society  where 
everybody  has  an  opportunity  to  grow  into  their  full  human  potential.  And  that,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  the  key  to  creating  the  kind  of  foundation  for  economic  growth  that  can  then  be 
tapped  into,  and  which  allows  for  companies  to  come  and  locate  here  in  Massachusetts. 

If  we  look  at  just  the  housing  issue  in  and  of  itself,  it  seems  to  me  that  it's  well 
worth  spending  a  little  bit  of  time,  just  taking  a  minute  or  so,  to  look  at  how  this  problem 
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was  created.  You  know,  back  in  1979,  the  last  year  of  a  democratic  administration  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  this  country  spent  about  thirty  billion  dollars  -  billion  dollars  -  on 
building  affordable  housing.  We  built  about  300,000  units  of  affordable  housing  in  that 
year.  Now,  last  year,  the  total  housing  budget  in  Washington,  D.C.,  was  about  eleven 
billion  dollars,  and  we  built  some  1 1 ,000  units  of  housing.  Now,  if  you  just  take,  folks  -- 1 
remember,  I  don't  know  how  many  of  you  recall  the  presidential  debates,  but  George 
Bush  was  asked  a  question  -  he  was  asked  whether  or  not  the  housing  policy  had 
anything  to  do  with  homelessness.  And  he  said,  no,  it  didn't,  that  housing  policy  didn't 
create  homelessness,  that  there  were  other  factors.  He  talked  about  mental  retardation 
and  a  few  other  things  like  that,  creating  homelessness.  Now,  I'll  just  tell  you,  folks,  if 
you  take  anybody's  best  guesstimate  on  the  number  of  homeless  people  in  America 
today,  it's  going  to  be  about  two-and-a-half  to  three  million  people.  If  you  just  do  the 
simple  math,  and  figure  out  if  you  take  eight  years,  minus  three  hundred  thousand  units, 
if  you  go  eight  times  three,  that's  2.4  million  units.  Now,  if  you  haven't  built  2.4  million 
units  of  housing,  and  you  happen  to  have  two-and-a-half  to  three  million  people  without 
homes,  it  does  seem  to  me  that  anybody  might  be  able  to  draw  the  conclusion  that 
housing  policy  does  create  and  affect  homelessness.  The  point  I'm  trying  to  make  is 
that  we  have  got  to,  as  a  nation,  find  it  within  ourselves,  and  find  the  kind  of  drive  within 
each  of  us,  to  suggest  that  this  whole  notion  that  George  Bush  has  been  able  to 
permeate  on  the  American  people,  that  says,  no  new  taxes,  is  a  fissure  in  the  American 
political  stream,  that  is  going  to  create  a  situation  where  we  have  this  continuous  rift 
between  rich  and  poor.  And  it  is  a  terrible  scourge,  on  this  country,  if  you  ask  me.  And  I 
don't  think  you  can  just  go  out  and  ask  people  to  raise  new  taxes  today.  But  it  does 
seem  to  me  that  what  you  have  to  do  is  look  at  how  these  policies  really  create  and  how 
they  affect  the  poor,  and  how  they  affect  your  capability  of  providing  sustained  economic 
growth  to  a  whole  region  of  this  state.  Because  if  what  we're  saying  is  that  what  we  can 
do  is  create  ~  we  can  create  the  jobs,  we  can  create  the  upper-end  jobs;  we  can  create 
lower-end  jobs,  but  the  ordinary  working  people,  that  want  to  fulfill  those  jobs,  just  can't 
afford  to  live  here,  on  the  salaries  that  they  make.  And  the  upper-income  people,  well, 
heck,  they  can  afford  to  live  here,  but  they  can't  get  the  basic  services  that  they  need  in 
order  to  be  able  to  live  comfortably  in  this  state.  And  so  the  challenge  is,  not  to  create 
just  upper-income  jobs,  and  try  to  serve  the  wealthiest  and  most  powerful,  but  it's  to 
create  an  even-handed  society.  And  that's  what  we  have  to  recognize  in  this  society, 
that  this  has  not  been  an  even-handed  growth  over  the  last  few  years.  And  today  in  the 
newspaper,  if  you  pick  it  up,  you  see  more  of  the  same,  with  the  whole  issue  of  capital 
gains.  Now,  I'm  not  suggesting  that  the  capital  gains  situation  in  today's  America  is  very 
fair.  It  isn't  fair.  And  it  should  be  changed.  But  it  can't  just  be  changed  for  the  wealthy. 
You  have  to  create  change  that  is  going  to  be  positive  for  all  people  involved.  And  it  just 
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seems  to  me  that  that's  what  we've  got  to  hold  together.  That's  been  the  tradition  of  this 
state,  and  if  you  ask  me,  that's  the  tradition  that  we  need  to  keep  alive  as  we  enter  the 
1990s,  and  hope  for  the  kind  of  sustained  economic  growth  that  this  group  is  all  about. 

Now,  some  of  us  in  the  Congress  have  not  been  taking  the  Republican  cuts  and 
excuses  sitting  down.  Strong  legislation  will  soon  be  issued  from  the  Banking 
Committee,  on  which  I  sit,  to  put  the  federal  government  back  in  the  ballgame  of 
providing  decent  housing  for  every  American,  as  promised  by  the  Housing  Act  of  1949. 
The  bill  contains  a  number  of  important  and  innovative  provisions.  The  Community 
Housing  Partnership  Act,  which  I  co-wrote  with  Mayor  Flynn,  is  an  innovative  program 
which  provides  over  $500  million  in  matching  grants  for  non-profit  sponsors  in  affordable 
housing.  We've  all  seen  the  successes  of  non-profit  developers  here  in  Boston,  from  the 
bricklayers  union  project  in  Charlestown,  to  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  at  Rosemary  Academy 
in  Watertown.  Non-profits  have  created  over  1 25,000  units  of  affordable  housing  in  this 
last  decade  alone,  and  over  631  of  them  have  cropped  up  around  the  country.  These 
organizations,  and  others  like  them,  have  proven  through  hard  times  that  they  can  be 
aggressive  players  in  the  financing  and  construction  of  affordable  housing.  The 
Community  Housing  Partnership  Act  will  build  on  their  successes.  Folks,  we've  got  to 
recognize  that  if  we're  going  to  lower  those  tax  rates  way  down  to  where  they  are,  and  - 
to  where  they  are  today  ~  it's  very  difficult  to  incentivize  the  private  sector  to  use  their 
dollars  in  affordable  housing.  If  we  can't  use  the  tax  code  as  a  way  of  incentivizing  the 
wealthy  to  invest  in  affordable  housing  ~  and  that's  on  one  side  of  the  equation,  and  on 
the  other  side  of  the  equation,  everybody's  saying,  no  new  taxes,  so  that  we  can't 
appropriate  any  money  for  affordable  housing,  guess  what?  It  gets  real  difficult  to  build 
affordable  housing.  The  only  people  that  are  out  there  doing  it  today  are  the  non-profits, 
and  that's  why  I  decided  to  initiate  a  bill  that  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  our  country, 
would  provide  direct  economic  aid  to  the  non-profit  sector. 

Secondly,  the  National  Housing  Trust.  This  is  a  new  program  that  will  give  hope 
to  young  families  trying  to  buy  their  first  home  in  today's  sky-high  housing  market.  The 
bill  sets  up  a  four  billion  dollar  trust  fund  for  the  next  two  years.  Money  from  the  fund  will 
be  used  to  assist  first-time  home  buyers,  who  earn  no  more  than  115  percent  of  median 
income.  This  assistance  will  ensure  that  the  rate  of  mortgage  interest  payments  holds 
steady  at  six  percent  or  less  for  the  life  of  the  mortgage.  Funds  of  the  time-tested 
programs  that  we  have  been  traditionally  funding  will  provide  real  help.  These-  have  not 
been  used  ~  these  programs  essentially  provide  for  subsidies  in  terms  of  rental  housing 
units,  an  increase  of  the  section  8  housing  subsidies,  which  provide  the  desperately 
needed  rental  assistance  to  people  who  would  otherwise  be  thrown  out  on  the  street. 
An  increase  in  the  funding  of  the  CDBG,  the  Community  Development  Block  Grant 
program,  which  provides  assistance  to  distressed  areas  of  the  nation  for  such  things  as 
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job  training  centers,  roads  and  sewer  and  water  hookups.  An  additional  $250  million  for 
communities,  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  building  permanent  housing  for  the  homeless, 
an  important  step,  though  insufficient,  towards  ending  the  national  disgrace  of 
homelessness  in  America. 

In  addition,  the  housing  bill  contains  provisions  to  extend  the  moratorium  on  pre- 
payment of  mortgages,  and  the  exploration  of  the  use  of  restrictions  on  government- 
subsidized  buildings.  About  twenty  years  ago,  private  developers  entered  into  contracts 
with  the  federal  government  to  build  and  maintain  affordable  housing  units.  They 
received  forty-year  mortgages.  Over  the  last  twenty  years,  however,  they've  also 
received  enormous  tax  breaks  on  these  properties.  Now,  many  of  the  owners  want  to 
make  a  killing  in  the  northeast  high-priced  housing  market  by  taking  advantage  of  the 
pre-payment  provisions  in  their  mortgages.  Essentially,  the  landlords  agreed  to  house 
people  for  forty  years.  There  was  a  provision  in  the  contract  that  allowed  them  to  go  and 
buy  the  contract  back  out  at  the  end  of  twenty  years.  So  there  might  be  a  very 
depressed  ~  a  highly  subsidized  interest  rate  on  the  mortgage.  The  landlord  simply  has 
to  buy  back  that  mortgage,  buy  out  all  the  people  in  the  building,  which  he  has  the  right 
to  do,  and  then  that  building  is  his  free  and  clear  and  he  can  sell  that  as  a  condominium. 
And  this  is  a  terrible  problem.  We  could  lose,  in  my  district  alone  -  seventy-seven 
hundred  units  of  housing  are  at  risk.  That's  seventy-seven  hundred  units  that,  currently 
today,  house  poor  people,  or  elderly  people.  And  across  the  country,  it's  the 
guesstimate,  the  total  number  of  units  that  could  fall  into  this,  is  well  over  a  million  units, 
and  in  the  next  couple  of  years,  there's  about  three  hundred  thousand  of  them  that  are 
at  risk.  When  I  first  got  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  there  was  nobody  that  was 
working  on  this  issue,  and  people  were  looking  at  being  thrown  out  of  the  buildings.  We 
provided  some  very  tough  legislation  last  ~  in  the  last  year  -  well,  two  years  ago,  and 
we'll  be  doing  that  again  this  year.  But  this  ~  it's  a  very,  very  tough  problem,  and  it's  one 
that  you'll  be  hearing  about  more  and  more  as  it  comes  closer  to  time  for  the  landlords 
to  do  their  buyouts. 

In  addition,  as  many  of  you  are  aware,  the  savings  and  loan  crisis,  which  was 
referred  to  a  few  minutes  ago,  is  a  problem  that  was  also  dealt  with  in  the  Banking 
Committee.  Thrifts  and  savings  and  loans  were  set  up  by  President  Roosevelt  over  fifty 
years  ago  to  provide  home  mortgages  at  affordable  rates.  Last  month,  the  savings  and 
loan  bill  spent  over  $335  billion  to  bail  out  the  thrifts  over  the  next  generation.  But  the  bill 
does  little  to  increase  the  affordability  of  home  mortgages,  with  one  notable  exception:  a 
cash  advance  window  to  lend  money  at  discount  rates  to  thrifts  willing  to  finance 
affordable  housing.  This  program  will  make  available  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to 
finance  home  mortgages,  and  with  these  funds  coming  from  the  profits  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  system,  the  -  this  can  be  -  the  financing  of  this  particular  provision 
can  come  off  by  ~  and  therefore  not  cost  the  taxpayer  any  direct  dollars. 
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These  are  the  kinds  of  programs,  folks,  that  I'm  afraid  that  we've  evolved  into,  in 
trying  to  find  ways  of  financing  new  housing  initiatives  through  some  sort  of  off-budget 
means.  There's  no  support  for  actual  appropriations  for  new  housing  programs,  so  it 
gets  very  difficult,  and  extremely  frustrating.  You  gotta  remember,  you  know,  we  -  on 
the  Housing  Committee  -  the  Housing  Committee  is  one  aspect  of  the  Banking 
Committee.  On  the  Housing  Committee,  I've  tried  for  the  three  years  that  I've  been  in 
the  Congress,  to  come  up  with  a  series  of  innovative  programs.  Every  time  we  come  up 
with  a  program,  I  go  before  the  committee,  we've  got  a  very  good  chairman,  and  he 
supports  it,  and  we  lose.  And  the  reason  why  we  lose  is  because  they  say,  "Joe,  that's  a 
great  idea,  it's  an  innovative  program,  it's  a  creative  approach,  but  we  don't  have  any 
money."  Now,  the  thing  is  that  I  began  to  believe  them  after  a  couple  of  years  down 
there,  until  I  saw  what  happened  with  the  savings  and  loan  crisis,  because  at  that  point, 
what  we  had,  in  the  same  committee,  in  the  same  committee  that  can't  find  a  few 
hundred  million  dollars  for  housing  programs,  found  $335  billion  --  that's  a  "b",  not  an  "m" 
--  billion  dollars  for  the  nation's  savings  and  loans.  And  it  just  seems  to  me,  folks  -  I 
mean,  it's  just  a  classic  example  of  how  Washington  works.  If  you're  big  enough,  and 
you  scream  loud  enough,  you  get  the  money.  But  if  you're  representing  the  poor 
people,  if  you're  representing  working  people,  if  you're  just  down  there  trying  to  do  what 
you  think  is  right  on  behalf  of  the  people  who,  I  believe,  whose  blood  and  sweat  and 
tears  built  this  country  up,  somehow  or  another,  when  you  bang  on  the  door,  they  say, 
there's  just  no  money  available.  It's  a  problem  that  I  don't  think  started  when  I  got  to 
Washington,  but  it's  one  that  is  still  there,  and  we  need  your  help,  and  we  need  people 
like  yourselves  to  stand  up  and  speak  out  on  these  issues. 

Last  month,  in  addition  to  the  provisions  for  new  housing,  as  I  think  some  of  you 
are  aware,  and  as  Ed  mentioned  in  the  introduction,  I  was  able  to  get  some  provisions 
supported  on  the  full  floor.  We  couldn't  get  them  through  in  the  Banking  Committee, 
believe  me,  but  we  were  able  to  get  amendments  passed  on  the  full  floor  of  the  House, 
that  will  force  banks  to  deal  with  the  whole  issue  of  discrimination.  And  believe  me,  folks, 
discrimination  is  rampant  in  the  banking  business  these  days,  across  our  country.  If  you 
look  at  it  in  savings  and  loans,  you're  two  to  three  times  more  likely,  if  the  color  of  your 
skin  happens  to  be  black,  to  be  turned  down  across  the  country,  than  if  the  color  of  your 
skin  happens  to  be  white,  coming  from  the  same  neighborhoods  with  the  same  incomes, 
in  the  average  savings  and  loan  across  the  country.  What  the  provisions  of  the  --  and  as 
you've  been  reading  here  in  Boston,  in  the  overall  sense,  you  are  about  sixty  percent 
more  likely  to  be  turned  down  for  a  home  mortgage  if  the  color  of  your  skin  happens  to 
be  black,  here  in  the  city  of  Boston.  Now,  they  come  up  with,  in  their  study,  they've  also 
found  ways  of  justifying  that,  down  to  about  twenty-five  percent.  They  could  justify 
saying  that  their  incomes  were  different,  or  whatever,  down  to  about  twenty-five  percent. 
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But  then  the  last  quarter,  of  all  the  reasons  why  they  turned  down  blacks  when  they 
accept  whites,  they  had  no  explanation  for.  Now,  what  the  provisions  that  we  got 
through  will  do,  and  the  reason  why  I  think  it's  appropriate  to  this  discussion,  is  it  will 
force  the  banks  to  invest  hundreds  and  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  into 
the  low-income  neighborhoods  and  the  more  depressed  areas  of  this  state.  And  so  I 
think  that  is  another  mechanism  which  insures  that  affordable  housing  will  be  built,  and  it 
will  do  it  in  an  innovative  approach  that  won't  cost  the  taxpayer  direct  dollars. 

But  these  are  the  kinds  of  programs,  folks,  that  we  are  struggling  with  in 
Washington.  I  recognize  that  we've  got  to  have  a  balanced  approach.  We've  got  to  be 
able  to  attract  the  businesses,  attract  the  jobs,  get  the  people  that  want  to  come  and 
locate  in  Massachusetts,  but  we've  got  to  create  an  environment  in  which  all  people  fee! 
that  they  can  gain  as  well.  As  Franklin  Roosevelt  said,  'The  test  of  our  progress  is  not 
whether  we  provide  more  to  those  who  already  have  enough;  it's  a  question  of  whether 
or  not  we're  going  to  provide  enough  to  those  who  have  too  little."  Thank  you  all  very 
much.  I  appreciate  your  time.  (Applause). 

MENZIES:  Thank  you. 

KENNEDY:  Yeah,  if  you  have  a  couple  of  questions,  I'll  be  happy  to  answer  them.  I'm  a 
little  late,  but  --  yes,  sir. 

AUDIENCE  QUESTION:  I've  been  watching  ex-congressman  Jack  Kemp's  new  job  as 
secretary  of  HUD.  Has  he  been  able  to  give  you  his  report  on  these  things?  He's  saying 
some  pretty  good  things  these  days. 

KENNEDY:  Well,  HUD  is  a  disaster  area  at  the  moment.  Jack  is,  I  think,  doing  a  fine 
job  of  giving  people  a  sense  of  hope  and  a  sense  that  they  can  make  a  difference,  which 
I  think  is  a  tremendous  thing,  and  I  respect  Jack  tremendously  for  it.  The  trouble  is  that 
he  doesn't  have  any  money.  He's  not  going  to  ask  for  any  money.  Maybe  he'll  ask,  but 
the  fact  is  that  none's  coming,  and  he  accepts  that.  So  it's  ~  I  think  it  creates  a  much 
nicer  environment.  Sam  Pierce,  I  served  on  that  committee  ~  we  never,  you  know,  we 
almost  got  to  a  point  of  subpoenaing  him,  because  he  would  just  never  come  and  testify 
before  the  committee.  So  we  have  ~  we  never  saw  Sam  Pierce  in  the  eight  years  that  he 
was  head  of  HUD,  and  we're  all  finding  out  now  what  he  was  up  to.  But  the  fact  is  that 
for  the  poor  recipients  of  these  programs,  all  the  fine  talk  in  the  world  doesn't  help  them, 
because  they  simply  don't  have  the  resources,  and  as  I  say,  at  the  moment,  housing 
needs  in  our  country  are  not  the  kinds  of  programs  that  get  the  tax  dollars  in 
Washington.  And  without  that  dynamic  changing,  then  we're  ~  I'm  afraid  we're 
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sentenced  to  having  some  nice  words,  which,  as  I  said,  is  a  lot  better  in  the  creation  of 
an  environment  than  it  was  when  Sam  Pierce  was  head.  But  nevertheless,  it  doesn't 
change  the  bottom  line.  The  bottom  line  is,  no  housing  money  is  there.  Yes,  sir? 

AUDIENCE  QUESTION:  A  question  in  general  about  affordable  housing.  Even  when 
there  are  other  resources  there  to  build  the  units,  there  is  another  hurdle  which  has  to  be 
gone  over.  And  that's  the  social  problem.  People  don't  want  it.  People  -  the  "not-in- 
my-back-yard"  syndrome.  It's  more  of  a  social  problem,  I  feel.  The  reactions  I  see  in  my 
community  and  other  communities  on  the  South  Shore  is  that  they  just  don't  want  the 
units  there.  And  how  do  you  approach  the  social  -  putting  the  physical  problem  aside  of 
actually  building  the  units,  how  do  we  approach  the  social  problem  to  get  that 
acceptance? 

KENNEDY:  Well,  first  of  all,  as  I'm  sure  you're  aware  and  many  of  the  people  in  the 
room  are  aware,  there  is  a  very  tough  law  on  the  state  books  that  would  allow  you  to 
force  that  housing  to  be  built  in  any  community  around  this  state.  The  anti-snob  zoning 
provisions  that  were  passed  years  ago,  which  actually  I  studied  when  I  was  at  UMass. 
But  the  fact  is  that  it's  a  very  tough  way,  and  if  you  look  at  the  number  of  housing  units 
that  have  actually  been  built  on  the  basis  of  the  anti-snob  zoning  law,  you'll  find  that  it 
hasn't  been  that  effective.  It  is  a  back-stop  that  you  could  always  go  to.  Now,  I  happen 
to  think,  and  I  am  aware  of  specific  instances  on  the  South  Shore,  where  the  Catholic 
Church  and  other  groups  have  had  an  enormous  amount  of  difficulty  getting  affordable 
housing  built.  The  difficulty  -  what's  different,  though,  is  that  if  you  go  back  into  the 
same  communities  after  the  housing  gets  built,  the  people  accept  it  and  they  feel  that  it  is 
just  fine.  And  so  it  really  is  a  question  of  trying  to,  I  think,  just  talk  to  people,  and  try  to 
alleviate  their  fears.  I  mean,  it  is  a  crazy  thing  to  think  that  just  because  a  poor  person  or 
a  black  person  or  a  person  of  color  is  going  to  move  into  a  neighborhood,  particularly 
down  on  the  South  Shore,  that  that's  somehow  going  to  decrease  property  values.  It's 
just  not  the  experience.  Property  values  have  been  skyrocketing.  And  so,  I  think  that  if 
we  have  the  time  to  try  to  deal  with  the  more  rational,  reasoned  approach,  then  we  can 
win  on  these  issues.  It's  difficult,  it's  hard  to  do,  and  it  gets  discouraging,  but 
nevertheless,  that's  the  challenge  of  our  line  of  work,  and  I  think  we  just  have  to  get  to  it. 
Anything  else?  Yes,  sir. 

AUDIENCE  QUESTION:  Are  you  going  to  run  for  Governor? 

KENNEDY:  Oh,  my  God.  We'll  see,  we'll  see.  I  have  no  plans  at  the  moment.  I  just  - 
I'm  actually  very  happy  with  my  work  in  Washington,  and  look  forward  to  continuing 
there  for  awhile.  Thank  you  all  very  much.  I  wish  you  the  best.  (Applause). 
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MENZIES:  It's  nice  to  get  an  upbeat  finish  to  our  whole  day,  which  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
Ed  Beard  has  just  asked  me  to  conclude  and  you'll  all  be  able  to  get  out.  I  just  want  to 
say  that  I  think  the  meeting  really  achieved  all  we  hoped  for  -  strong  regional  overview, 
one  which  I  feel  was  positive,  in  the  sense  of  facts  and  figures  on  growth  what  we  have 
to  worry  about  are  the  consequences  of  growth  more  than  growth  itself,  I'm  thinking  of 
some  of  the  remarks  by  Joe  Alviani,  and  others.  What  is  particularly  encouraging  is  that 
people  in  the  Southeast,  also,  are  beginning  to  talk  to  each  other,  more  and  more,  and 
meet  each  other,  and  I  hope  that  before  long,  that  they  will  begin  working  even  more 
closely  together.  We  had  references  to  that,  too,  during  this  seminar.  And  I  think  that  is 
terribly  important,  based  on  the  history  of  the  South  Shore,  which  has  been  a  region 
where  communities  have  always  been  wary  of  each  other.  This  historic  isolationism  is 
breaking  down  a  little  bit.  One  of  the  messages  that  came  over  to  me  in  the  discussion  is 
that  we  still  must  fight  urban  sprawl.  Now,  that's  something  that  all  of  you  can  be 
involved  in  your  own  communities,  but  everywhere  I  look,  urban  sprawl  continues,  more 
and  more  buildings  alongside  major  highways,  not  necessarily  Route  3,  but  highways 
like  Route  3A  and  so  forth.  Somehow,  we've  got  to  begin  talking  within  our  communities 
to  try  to  end  that  sprawl.  It's  a  question  of  zoning. 

And  also  I  think  the  state  has  got  to  get  back  into  the  act.  I  really  miss  the  days 
when  Frank  Keefe  was  the  State's  chief  planner,  and  I  was  terribly  disappointed  when 
Dukakis  dropped  the  office  of  chief  planner  in  the  state,  because  Keefe  actually  made  in- 
roads in  beginning  to  halt  urban  sprawl.  A  second  thing  we  must  realize  is  that  more 
transit  options,  such  as  rail,  are  the  key  to  both  economic  expansion  and  what  we 
sometimes  forget  goes  with  that  -  quality  of  life  --  which  is  something  that  we  all  are 
concerned  about  in  the  Southeast,  and  one  which,  as  I  said,  because  we've  got  small 
towns  that  can  easily  be  overwhelmed  with  development  money,  I  mean,  realtors  and 
developers  can  come  into  a  small  town,  and  they  can  overrun  it.  And  that's  what  we've 
got  to  really  defend  against.  I  think  we've  got  to  obviously  drive  for  more  affordability  in 
housing,  as  was  so  eloquently  laid  out  by  Congressman  Kennedy  and  by  Amy  Anthony. 
And  that  is  something  that,  admittedly,  does  require  money.  There  are  programs,  which 
-  a  couple  of  which  were  outlined,  both  at  the  state  and  federal  level,  that  I  think 
communities  should  be  involved  in.  I  mean,  why  do  we  have  to  have  our  police  and 
firemen  living  three  communities  away  from  where  they  work?  It's  ridiculous.  And  yet  it 
goes  on.  Somehow,  that's  got  to  be  resolved.  We  must  also  match  environmental 
protection  with  growth,  because,  simply,  it  makes  good  sense,  and  it  makes  good  sense 
for  business,  too.  Normally,  we  see  a  confrontation  between  business  and  growth.  But 
business  is  learning  that  confrontation  does  not  make  sense.  If  somebody  wants  to 
come  down  to  the  South  Shore  and  bring  a  business,  the  chances  are  that  he  wants  to 
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be  near  a  golf  course,  because  it  is  the  chief  executive  that  makes  the  decision.  So  it 
should  be  done.  And  we  must  realize  that  the  Southeast  does  have  to  think  and  act  as  a 
region,  which  means  we  really  have  to  see  more  joint  regional  approaches.  Planners, 
planning  councils  and  other  groups  need  to  get  together  more  often  and  talk  about 
these  problems,  and  also  what  positive  things  they're  doing,  because  ideas  are  passed 
from  one  to  the  other,  and  you  have  to  do  that. 

I  think  the  future  of  Southeastern  Massachusetts  is  exciting.  And  it's  also  an  ace 
in  the  hole  for  the  state  as  a  whole,  because  if  we  succeed,  the  state  succeeds. 
Incidentally,  we  will  make  these  proceedings  available.  That  means  all  the  morning 
sessions  and  this  luncheon  session.  And  we  will  plan,  if  requested,  a  follow-up  seminar, 
possibly  particularizing  some  of  the  issues  that  were  discussed  today. 

Finally,  I  thank  you  all  for  coming,  audience  and  speakers,  and  I  feel  we  had  a 
most  productive  morning.  Have  a  good  weekend,  and  drive  carefully.  (Applause).  Ed 
Beard  has  a  final  word,  and  he  is  the  director. 

BEARD:  Just  on  the  comment  of  the  Congressman  as  a  possible  gubernatorial 
candidate.  I  would  not  write  him  off  entirely.  Just  over  a  year  ago,  his  uncle.  Senator 
Kennedy,  was  sitting  in  this  exact  spot  at  this  exact  podium,  and  someone  asked  him 
about  the  presidency,  and  he  said,  "I  don't  really  think  about  being  president  any  more; 
of  course,  I  don't  think  about  it  any  less,  either."  Thank  you  all  for  coming.  (Applause). 
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